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LOYALTY. 


“No terms are dign unto her excellence 
“So is she sprung of noble stirp and high, 
“A world of honor and of reverence 
“ There is in her, this will I testify.,—-CHAUCER. 
SOT ALTY is a kingly word ; but of late it has sounded 
pleasant to our republican ears. In our national rela- 
tions, it implies an honest, enlighted obedience to law, but 
not stupid unquestioning subserviency to unreasonable 
demands. Discussion and reform are not banished by its 
presence; fair and honest criticism are demanded by its 
spirit. The censure of friends is often kindness; calm, 
clearly expressed and pointed calls for change are in har- 
mony with the deepest devotion. Above all, loyalty re- 
quires a full recognition of favors conferred, a hearty 
willingness to follow where wisdom and experience lead. 
It expects a full appreciation of all that is good, and kindly 
forbearance toward men who do not command our confi- 
dence, and measures which do not meet our approval. 
Loyalty to our college is different neither in kind nor 
degree. The corporation and faculty are not our chosen 
rulers, but this only makes their position more difficult, 
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while our obligation remains no less stringent. They need 
not measure their action by our wishes ; they need feel no 
sense of accountability. But there must exist in the mind 
of every instructor a feeling of responsibility to the men 
under his charge. Their success is his glory ; their failure 
is his shame. Moreover, the young men who go out from 
year to year are to be the propsand stays of the college in 
the future. Present benefactors will pass away, a favor- 
able public sentiment is to be formed, the wants and ad- 
vantages of the institution known and appreciated. For 
in this era of so-called colleges and universities with high 
sounding attractions, our prestige will not suffice to keep 
alive the loyalty of the fathers to the third and fourth 
generations. The noise of these pigmies is sounding brass 
and tinkling cymbals, but they catch the ears and eyes 
and finally the money of many a cautious money-saver. 
The college must keep pace with the educational progress 
of the age, carefully consider and understand the present 
wants and demands of students. Their wishes are not to 
be contemptuously disregarded. Their affection is worth 
winning ; an enthusiasm now aroused will bear fruit in 
the future. 

Men are to be attracted here by all legitimate means; 
to this end boating and ball playing contribute. Success 
in these is a better advertisement than whole columns of 
double headed type or scores of alumni dinners. 

Finally, and most important, no measures which are 
likely to make a distinction here between the rich and 
poor should be tolerated, and no such addition made to 
necessary expenses as will drive men of small means to 
other and cheaper colleges. Such men have done the 
college infinite credit in the past. The fresh, vigorous 
blood of the nation is not found in the wealthy aristocracy 
of our land. Men from obscure homes who must fight 
their way to honor and position, who cannot depend upon 
money or reputation which their fathers have won, these 
the college cannot afford to lose ; its present interests and 
future renown will suffer by their absence. 

The question is not what is instruction worth, for its 
value cannot be estimated in dollars and cents; nor is it 
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fair to compare the price of rooms with the price of simi- 
lar accommodations in the city. But the aim should be 
to reduce the expenses of an education to the lowest figure 
consistent with the necessary outlays of the college. It 
would be much better to beg the money to endow new 
professorships and increase the salaries of instructors, than 
to decrease the number of working students or put a pre- 
mium upon wealth. The college has not been grasping, 
but modest and reluctant in the past. It has gained a 
goodly heritage without fighting or advertising. Shall 
the first means employed to secure enlarged funds be a 
plunge into the pockets of those who can ill afford to part 
with their money ? 

Thus much we certainly havea right to expect from the 
college; but on our part a certain consideration is due. 
The question arises to whom or what is our loyalty due. 
The faculty is a body the orbit of which has not been fully 
determined, and, perhaps, is past finding out. The in- 
structors as individuals are tangible. They are the legis- 
lative, executive and judicious power. By their reputa- 
tion as scholars and success as teachers, they contribute 
to the renown of the college. They are intimately asso- 
ciated with us and our success. They meet us in the re- 
citation room and give us the best results of long and labo- 
rious study. Their faithful instruction has fitted many for 
usefulness, enlarged many narrow minds, quickened many 
dull intellects to vigorous action. They make it worth 
our while to come here and stay here. It is true tutors 
furnish most of our instruction during the first two years 
of our course. Sometimes, incompetent men are elevated 
to these positions; this, however, is the exception. It 
would be a profitable. inquiry to ascertain how much of 
the real discipline of a coliege course is due to these slimly 
paid, hardworking men. They are fresh from college life, 
in sympathy with us more than is possible for older men, 
who have been long removed from college modes of 
thought. And if they do sometimes come short of com- 
plete success, the college authorities themselves are 
largely to blame. They cannot devote their whole time 
to study and preparation for their duties, because they 
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must enlarge their income by giving private instruction. 
They are placed at the outset in the position of policeman 
and teacher. In college the former cannot become a re- 
spectable office. When the instructor and counselor of the 
day suddenly appears in the evening, scattering marks, 
suspension or expulsion, all respect for him is gone; open 
hostility is likely to be substituted for genuine respect. 
We must not underrate their instruction nor overrate 
sometimes unpleasant attentions. It is true that students 
are not always treated with consideration. A little fair- 
ness would often be better than marks or suspension. The 
extreme penalty is sometimes inflicted without giving the 
one most interested a chance for adequate defence. But 
such cases are rare, and we must be candid enough to 
confess that no malice is possible. We have, then, cause 
to honor and respect the men who constitute the govern- 
ing power. They have many difficulties to encounter; 
their mistakes do not relieve us from our responsibility. 
Many of the complaints which have been urged against 
this institution, contain more than a single grain of truth. 
The corporation is not a body which, like the instructors, 
can inspire us with loyal sentiments. It has been cruelly 
suggested that some of these men whose educational man- 
tle falls to them by lot, would be themselves benefited by a 
short classical course. But fortunately they do not at- 
tempt to control the action of that august body. The 
larger part are clergymen of a single denomination and 
constitute a self-perpetuating, irresponsible, local power. 
Admitting that clergymen are the best educated class in 
the state, it does not result that they can best appreciate 
the wants of an institution like this. From their training 
they are unfitted to fully understand the requirements 
of men of different tastes and sympathies, of widely varying 
religious beliefs, and occasionally of no belief at all; es- 
pecially when a majority are not of their persuasion and 
will not be brought toit. They are widely removed from 
college and its life. They indeed attempt to renew their 
youth at alumni dinners, but this one day of relaxation 
from religious tension, cannot enlarge their minds or ex- 
tend their vision, They look upon us as a world lying in 
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wickedness, while they are hidden from our sight. They 
must see danger in the attempt to tear down any of the 
ancient landmarks. They do not, from time to time, re- 
ceive an infusion of fresh blood ; they do not from contact 
with a progessive spirit in their midst, feel awake to the 
demands of the age. Whena change is made, they find 
another spirit like unto themselves, and their state is as 
bad as before. They must all be selected from this one 
small state of Connecticut. We would not take away one 
jot or tittle from the glory of this ancient commonwealth. 
Its name is honored ; its learning and piety are known the 
world over. But when so many students come from with- 
out its limits, and a majority of the alumni are to be found 
in other states, it is not just that a local board should con- 
stitute the sole controlling power. And finally, it is not 
desirable that any corporation should be at the same time 
self-perpetuating and irresponsible. This is almost fatal to 
progress; it isnot calculated to promote confidence even if 
all its members are ministers. In orderto awaken interest, 
to attract attention, to promote confidence, there must be 
a change. Men sharpened by contact with the world, and 
alive to new methods of education, should at least be ad- 
mitted to a hearing in the councils of the college. The 
true welfare of the college demands it. The chapel, the 
marking system, and other real or fancied defects in our 
system have been discussed in the pages of the LIT. 
and Courant. But it may be well to consider, not merely 
how much better we might be, but how much real good 
we are gaining—how much there is to call forth the truest 
loyalty. It is easy to find fault with everything human, 
and not a few are found who quarrel with divine appoint- 
ments. A flurry of indignation, a passion of fault-finding, 
with now and then a spasm of comparative serenity, does 
not invigorate the mind of individuals or better the state 
of affairs which is proposed to be remedied. The institu- 
tion has conferred immense benefit upon thousands whose 
voices everywhere call it blessed. Useful, honored lives, 
the self-satisfaction of liberal training, are to be found 
in thousands of comparatively obscure homes. 
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The fact that so many molehills are magnified into 
mountains, is not flattering to our intellectual calibre. 
The wonderful advantages which are within our grasp 
are more than an offset for everything that we can call un- 
profitable. New buildings are being erected, the library 
is being enlarged. Outside, the old and honored name is 
being clothed with new vigor and freshness. Shall fault- 
finding within destroy its efficiency? The walls of Jericho 
fell before the tootings of ramshorns, and our college will 
suffer from the continued croaking of itschildren. “ Dark 
hints, small sage reflections, bits of peevishness, little 
scratches and stabs,” all are inconsistent with a true spirit 
of loyalty. 

At alumni dinners in various cities we get rose colored 
statements which are quite as bad as unjust criticism. 
Toasts are drunk and victuals consumed, the cost of which 
would be wonderfully welcome to the general fund and 
would furnish many an indigent student for his whole col- 
lege course. Speeches which savor of the good cheer are 
delivered and all goes on merrily. But what does it profit 
a college to have big dinners and many speeches and no 
visible return? A man might starve while you were des- 
canting on the advantages of bread as a relief for hunger. 
So college may be seriously injured while enthusiastic 
friends are chanting its praises. This is not loyalty, it is 
that procrastination which lets time fly to the four winds 
of heaven. 

True college loyalty would do much towards reviving 
those institutions of base-ball and boating which seem to 
be so discouraged here. We should not hear continual 
carping at their defects, but find square stand up work 
in their behalf. The esprit du corps of college would revive, 
its interests in every way be advanced. Other colleges 
might sound their own praises by long lists of Professors 
and by parvenu hawking and peddling on the backs of 
magazines and in papers. But we, as one sitting by 
his own fireside glows with deeper, truer content for the 
storm without, would smile at the blowing and bluster 
which did not concern us.’ Cc. D. H. 
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THE DEFOREST PRIZE ORATION: 
Abraham Lincoln, 


BY THOMAS J. TILNEY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


F the surroundings in which the 16th President of the 

United States moved, I have little tosay. We have 
lived in them ourselves, we know them by heart; but the 
man, whose name is the silver cord that runs through all, 
and binds all together, may well be studied. There are 
lessons here for those to read who are seeking among men 
types of the great, the good, and both combined. 

Abraham Lincoln wrote his record in the fires of a 
great civil contest and died before the smoke had risen 
from its battle-fields. In the confusion and din of oppos- 
ing armies, ’mid the mingled emotions of despair and 
exultation, it is not surprising that the work was not then 
appreciated, nor the worker. It is not surprising that we 
often forget the sun in the gloom of a great storm. But 
the hush of years is falling on the tumult of the struggle ; 
the mists of prejudice are rising; the colors washed in 
blood into the history of those sad days are fading away. 
It is a good, or at least, a better time now to turn to the 
chief actor in the drama and seek out the source from 
which he drew his power. 

Mr. Lincoln’s intellectual strength lay in his power asa 
reasoner. He was clear, precise, logical. He possessed 
but little intuitional power. He could not grasp a few 
isolated facts and, using these as a leaper does weights, 
spring toa conclusion by throwing them behind him. He 
could not skip a link ina chain of argument, but forged 
each as he went and then welded it into its place. The 
process was often slow and tedious; there was nothing 
brilliant in it; but it was solid and strong. The questions 
of the hour were complicated, but the momentum of his 
logical mind cut through rind to core. He rejected mere 
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theories. He took a practical standpoint and from a small 
range of precedents drew only the essence of reason hid- 
den in them. 

He spoke most in parables. Throwing aside the stiff 
garb of the syllogism, he wrapped often sad premises in 
the folds of a mirthful story and gave it so to the people. 
The veriest schoolboy never failed to see the inevitable 
therefore. He spoke in sentences strong, rugged, some- 
times poetic. He spoke tothe people, and in words so 
clear, that they went directly to the popular heart and 
were not filtered down through a cultured class. He was 
eminently a thinker; the point and pith of many a homely 
apothem show this. ‘“ We need not cross a bridge till we 
get to it,” carried more weight than a library of state 
documents, because everybody understood it, as they did 
all his cheering monosyllables. 

Toa power of logical uprearing was added a wonder- 
ful power of analysis, of sifting the germ out of details. 
Before it the sophistries of the popular sovereignty doctrine 
dropped like cast off garments. He put the whole ques- 
tion in a nutshell and answered it when he said, “I admit 
that the emigrant of Kansas and Nebraska is competent 
to govern himself, but I deny his right to govern any 
other person without that person’s consent,” a triple 
nailed argument and unassailable. 

Mr. Lincoln’s mind was not creative in the usually 
received meaning of that word; no one felt this more 
than himself. His strength, here, lay in the wisdom with 
which he drew to himself the combined wisdom of the 
nation. He was the leader in a great war, but it was the 
people behind him who were striking the blows; their. 
will, not his own, was to be expressed. It has been said 
that he was not greater than the events in which he lived. 
It is true, he was not greater; he never sought to be; 
but he was equal to them. He stood in the van, yet not 
so far ahead but that his own pulse throbs could keep 
time to the beat of the nation’s heart. 

His sagacity is clearly shown in the course pursued at 
the beginning of his administration. He started out with 
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a purpose, a solemn one, but with no fixed line of policy. 
His whole previous history shows him to have been a 
strong party man; one who had devoted all his strength 
to certain principles; but as President of the United 
States he rose above mere policy. The partizan was ab- 
sorbed in the statesman. 

There were two great currents of popular thought in 
the north, flowing side by side, but in opposite directions. 
He committed himself to neither, but sought for and found 
the line where the two in a measure neutralized and modi- 
fied one another. The country was divided and split up 
in its opinions as to the proper course to take. He held 
nothing in his own hands to bind it together. That power 
he drew from treason itself by making it strike the first 
blow. Thencame his call for troops. The people stream- 
ed over their party lines, and conflicting ideas were fused 
into one great thought—national preservation. 

To take the details of a life, and criticize minor points 
is no‘fair way to judge character. A man may waver in 
small things and yet be perfectly firm on great issues. 
We must look at the text of his life and, in measuring him, 
measure him by that. The text of Abraham Lincoln’s 
first official utterance was, “I will maintain the integrity 
of the Union with all my power from sea to sea.” Who 
could say five years after that he had deviated a hair’s 
breadth from that line? It has been popularly believed 
that he was the puppet of circumstances, made by them, 
and of no strength of will. There are no grounds for 
such an estimate. He moved with circumstances, but 
always in the lead, and never drifted. He was made by 
them just as the blade of grass is made by the rain, a 
developed seed. His will was iron, but, iron in the heat 
of vexed questions, it could bind for the moment, retain- 
ing all the strength of the native ore, and the next, be 
rigid. 

There is another side to the character of this states- 
man, a nobler and grander one—the moral, to which the 
intellectual was but the handmaid. It found expression in 
his simplicity and integrity,—his firm adherence to the 
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right,—his faith in God. An open, unaffected, plain- 
spoken man, who came from the people and was always 
one of them, Mr. Lincoln brought to the public service 
no false refinement, no striving after effect, no desire to 
play a part. He was true to his own nature and would 
not be cramped or bound in by any robe of official dignity. 
He made himself accessible to all. The people brought 
their sorrows to him, sure of finding sympathy in that 
furrowed, careworn face. He sowed seeds of charity 
broadcast—seeds that have borne and will bear many fold 
fruit; words and deeds to be treasured up, and whose 
intensity we may, in part, measure in the drummer boy 
he pardoned and who was found dead at Fredericksburg 
afew weeks after, with the President’s portrait on his 
breast. 

Mr. Lincoln seems to have lost all sight of himself. He 
merged his own individuality into that of the executive 
of a great government, and inso doing stamped the office 
with the virtues of a pure and simple life. That a true 
and lasting power is not to be found in qualities the most 
brilliant is nowhere so clearly demonstrated as in him. 
The consistency and even tone of his life, its naturalness 
had nothing meteoric about it, no flash or sparkle, but in 
place of this, there was a steady, latent influence that 
went out and permeated the whole nation. He became 
the center towards which all things gravitated borne on 
the love, the sympathies, the confidence of the people, and 
what they gave to strengthen his hands, flowed back to 
strengthen theirs. It was the influence of a great moral 
nature, working almost as silently as that wonderful physi- 
cal law which binds matter in ribs of rock and iron. Is 
it surprising that from such a character, so supported, 
there should spring a full armed Minerva, girded for the 
contest, and striking blow after blow persistently, un- 
flinchingly, but pausing between every sword stroke to 
catch the cry for peace. 

Deep rooted in his very nature was the profound 
conviction that certain great principles of justice and 
liberty are true; a belief that right makes might, and 
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on this he based the ultimate issue of the contest. The 
end he regarded as settled ; how to reach it most surely, 
most speedily, was the all absorbing question. Here 
Mr. Lincoln made a clear distinction between what 
was right to do and what it was his duty todo. Before 
his election he had said, “if slavery is not wrong, then 
nothing is wrong.” Yet his role was not that of reform- 
er, but executive of clearly defined laws. For two years 
he maintained this position, when at the end of that time, 
right became duty, there was not a moment’s hesitation. 
We see will, justice and humanity in that scene in the 
executive chamber, where, standing with the emancipa- 
tion document in his hand, Mr. Lincoln said to his cabinet, 
“T have resolved upon this step and have not called you 
together to ask your advice.” 

A marked feature of this administration was its pro- 
gressive character. It started on a basis of principle, and 
this is in itself progressive. There is no growth from 
expediency ; it is temporary and contemplates only tem- 
porary results. “Ichabod” is written on the crumbling 
ruins of a civilization that never in its palmiest days rose 
above sucha level. Peace, not truce, was the end towards 
which the President guided and one that, in his words, 
“should come to stay.” “A lasting peace,” he said, 
“must be written in black and white.” In his emancipa- 
tion proclamation he wrote it so. 

One point more in the character of this statesman. The 
pivot round which all else moved was faith in God, a sim- 
ple, unfaltering faith. Through it he reached out to the 
fountain of all power, and the influence that came flowing 
back gave him greater depth and a higher tone. He 
walked in dark places, but faith became a light to his feet 
and reflected from him, shone upon the path of those who 
were following. The great men who, fifty years ago, 
walked up the long steps of the Capitol, believed they 
were settling the destinies of the nation. Their theories 
based on injustice were caught up and scattered like chaff. 
In the belief that God had pointed out to him the right, 
Abraham Lincoln, moving with the chains of a mighty 
Opposition party upon him, had faith that he would be 
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taught how to maintain it—had faith that the God of his- 
tory was ruling over battles and sieges; that He would 
teach him his duty and give him the strength to do it. 

These, in part, are the forces Mr. Lincoln brought to 
solve the great problem. He served a higher cause than 
ambition. His motives looked beyond the present. With 
head and heart he labored; the one supplementing the 
other. Integrity joined hands with tact. A wonderful 
sagacity interpreted the right. Logic stood behind will, 
and faith supported both. The expression of such attrib- 
utes, the record of his work is written in asentence: the 
ends he served were “God's, his country’s and truth’s.” 
Eulogy can say no more over the grave of a statesman. 

We have here a life that is in itself a new definition of 
greatness, and a name that is linked with the crowning 
act of the age. 

There was a sepulchre in the land ; death was’in it; the 
stone of the Constitution was rolled up against it; the 
seal of public opinion upon it. He broke the seal; he 
rolled away the stone, and standing on it bade the dead 
come forth. 

There is the picture; the open sepulchre ; the outcom- 
ing race and the max. It stands petrified in the pathway 
of human progress. It will stand there forever. 


A FATAL FLIRTATION. 


WAS sitting almost alone on the forward deck of the 
Elm City, thinking of Yale. The far off bells had just 
struck eleven, and the vast city was quiet. The waves 
slopped sulkily against the dark wharves, and then silently 
slipped away under them as if ashamed of themselves. 
The chaste moon even, which now and then burst from 
the clouds, found an image in those sullen ripples only as 
a swarm of twisting phosphorescent snakes. 
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“ What a place for suicide!’ I involuntarily exclaimed. 

“It is, indeed,” answered aneighbor. “It is yet hardly 
a week since a woman flung herself into these very waters 
as a last desperate recipe for rest. Her life, (I knew her 
well) had been singularly romantic. The only child of a 
professor in an eastern college, she passed her youth amid 
influences of the most refining and elevating kind. As 
she matured in years she increased in mental and personal 
charms, until she became confessedly the reigning belle of 
the village, and was constantly surrounded by numerous 
admirers. One among this number, a student, she seemed 
to favor above the rest, and he, perceiving her preference, 
took an early opportunity to press his suit. To his sur- 
prise and mortification his offers were somewhat scorn- 
fully refused. Stung to the quick by this, as he considered 
it, the heartless trick of a coquette, he determined on the 
amplest revenge. He accordingly used every means in 
his power to blacken her reputation, and, aided by his 
popularity and influence among the students, was so far 
successful that the family of the young lady felt compelled 
to seek the aid of the college faculty. The matter was 
brought before them and he was expelled. 

“ The young lady’s friends fondly imagined that the scan- 
dal would now be stopped ; but they had mistaken student 
nature. The violent action of the faculty only made their 
hero more heroic and his course more respectable. The 
whole college escorted him to the depot, headed by mar- 
tial music, bearing torches and significant transparen- 
cies, and the family found toits dismay that their defamers 
now numbered hundreds instead of one. You will not be 
surprised that these pnited efforts were completely suc- 
cessful, and that the yonng lady was compelled to leave 
the town in disgrace. When this was accomplished, 
college honor felt itself vindicated; the family perceived 
that their best course was silence, and so the whole affair 
passed gradually out of publicity.” 

“ And what afterward became of the girl,” I asked. 

“She secretly married one of her few remaining admir- 
ers, a man of no ability or wealth, and with him fled to 
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New York, where they lived together in an obscure board- 
ing house, in poverty and unhappiness. She felt herself 
far above her adopted station of life and the intellectual 
standing of her husband, who, in turn, envied her superior 
cultivation and suspected her honor. Thus they lived for 
several months, when one morning their fellow boarders 
heard from their room the report of a pistol and a cry of 
pain. They immediately rushed to her door, but found 
it locked and admittance denied by the wife, who assigned 
as a reason for this strange refusal, her state of dishadille. 
Soon, however, they were admitted, and found to their 
horror the husband cold in death, lying prone across the 
bed in a pool of blood. The woman in a perfectly cool 
and collected manner declared that the deceased must 
have committed suicide, as she had herself been awakened 
by the discharge and cry. The suspicion that she was 
the cause of the deed was general, but no evidence to 
that effect could be procured, and so after a short deten- 
tion at the Tombs, she was discharged. Suspected and 
shunned, she now endeavored to live by her skill in em- 
broidery, and managed in this way to eke outa miserable 
existence. 

“One day, while hurrying across Broadway, she sud- 
denly was confronted by an old playmate and friend. 
The shock of recognition was great to both, but especially 
to the former belle. In vain did her friend endeavor to 
gain from her an account of her recent life or her plans 
for the future. She only said, ‘Tell , if you ever 
shall see him, of the ruin he has made,—a ruin which will 
soon be complete.’ Then she turned and ran swiftly 
down an adjacent street and was seen no more.” 

He stopped a moment and puffed at his cigar. 

“ And over there,” I broke in, for I guessed his con- 
clusion. 

“ Aye, over there,” he cried out excitedly, springing 
from his chair and throwing aside his subdued manner, 
“over there by that pier, the flirt, the murderess, found 
out a short cut to hell! I ruined fer, indeed. Humph!” 

He stopped abruptly and strode away. 
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THE SHEPHERD'S SONG. 


A TRANSLATION, 


(A fisher-boy sings in his skiff :) 
The dimpled lake, see how it seems to reach 
For the bather asleep on its tufted beach. 
There he hears a singing 
- As flute notes, sweet ; 
As the songs of angels 
At Jesus’ feet. 
And as with a smile he awakes from rest, 
There frolic the ripples up over his breast. 
And there calls from the depths, 
“ Sweet boy, thou art mine ; 
I allure the sleeper, 
I draw him in.” 


(A herdsman on the mountain sings :) 

Ye valleys farewell, 

Meads, lying in light ; 

The shepherd must leave you 

With summer’s flight. 
We go to the Alps, our return to make, 
When the cuckoo calls, and the birds awake, 
When the earth buds again into gayest array, 
When the rivulets trickle in beauteous May. 

Ye valleys farewell, 

Meads, lying in light ; 

The shepherd must leave you 

With summer’s flight. 


(An Alpine hunter appears on an opposite side and sings :) 
The tiny bridge trembles with fright at the roll 
Of the storm—but it daunts not the hunter’s soul, 
He boldly strides on 
In his icy path, 
Which no April verdure 
No shrubbery hath. 
And under his foot-steps a misty sea, 
Which hides the frail works of mortality. 
Save only where rifts 
Of the clouds give a glimpse 
Of the world, and green homes 
Of the water nymphs. 
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The Vale Literary Magazine. 


DREAMS. 


oss has recently been urged an objection, and, in 

my opinion, a most reasonable one, against the nomen- 
clature of our college buildings. As the writer of the 
article justly remarks, the name “ Dormitory,” in itself, 
might perhaps warrant the inference that students spent 
the major part of their time in wooing 


“the gentle Goddess of sweet sleep.” 


To one who has spent even a part of the alloted four 
years, within those sacred compounds of brick and mortar, 
the memory of long nights of faithful “cramming,” which 
robbed the purses of our wearied nature of their truly 
golden treasures—hours of rest—or the recollection of 
the quiet evening spent with your dearest friend, where 
heart went out to heart, and the interchange of experiences 
of the past, or bright hopes of the future, led you to take 
no note of time, or “noctes ambrosianae” the remem- 
brance of yet larger though by no means pleasanter con- 
vocations where, 


“ Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles,” 


the witty story and the jolly song, and the last, though 
not least, that comfortable building up of the inner life, 
make many eye atone for its brightness on that evening by 
its heavy look next day, and many a heart answer for its 
joyous beating on that occasion by most convulsive throb- 
bings at next morning recitation—to one who numbers 
such experiences as his own, pleasant memories forbid the 
thought that all our time is spent in “ folding of our hands 
in sleep;” and candor compels me to admit that I think 
comparatively few bigoted souls, who live out of sight of 
our stately edifices, and are not disturbed by our midnight 
serenades, even in sfzte of names, entertain such a belief. 

It has been my experience that students, as a class, (to 
which, however, I might name certain honorable excep- 
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tions,) sleep far too little, rather than too much, but they 
certainly do not carry this principle into their literature. 
I was quite surprised, looking over a file of the YALE LIT. 
not long ago, to find in almost every number at least one 
“Reverie.” Now, although many of these were remark- 
ably good heart-pictures, yet it is a question in my mind, 
whether, asa rule, this dreamy, emotional style of writing, 
is a good one for young writers to largely cultivate. 

In the very last number of the afore-mentioned valuable 
Magazine, which has just reached my hands, I find an 
article in defence of this “day dreaming ;” and I am not 
sure that I cannot accept most, that that writer says on 
the subject, without retiring from the position I had in- 
tended to assume with regard to this question, for it is not 
this day-dreaming in itself, that I object to, so much as 
it is the passionate desire that some people have of telling 
their dreams to others. There is no one who has the least 
ambition, who does not form projects for the future, and 
build for himself airy castles of greatness, in which he is 
sole lord and master; and the man who has no ambition 
is at best a fossil, a stumbling block in the way of all 
around him. Moreover, the lack of true sentiment, of real, 
genuine heart, is one of the greatest defects in our national 
character. But because a man has a heart, why must he 
needs lay it bare to the world through the columns of a 
standard magazine. Between reveries, as between babies, 
there is a great deal of similarity, and how involuntarily 
do we shrug our shoulders when some fond mother, think- 
ing her own baby-boy the loveliest seen since Adam’s 
infancy, trots the poor little object into the parlor to be 
inspected by a host of admiring or otherwise friends, and 
then insists that you should kiss that shapeless aperture 
she calls “a lovely little mouth.” 

The great danger of adopting largely this style of writ- 
ing is, that it tends to develope in one a certain want of 
practicality which the tendency of the times do not admit, 
and especially are young writers whose style is not fully 
developed liable to this danger. To find fault with the 
style of “ Ik Marvel,” Hawthorne, and Irving, were, to be 
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sure, presumptuous, and this I do not pretend to do. 
Their writings refute even this charge of non-practicality, 
for I do not believe that any one can spend ‘an hour with 
these authors, and not rise up with purer thoughts and 
nobler purposes in life than he had before. But the dif- 
ference between the “ Reveries of a Bachelor,” and the 
ordinary run of such dreams as students spin out to their 
fellows, may be, perhaps, represented by diamond and 
crown glass. There is sufficient similarity between them, 
to lead you to believe they were designed for ‘one and the 
same thing; but, in the former you detect sparkling bril- 
liancy and genuine worth; in the latter a feeble luster and 
a cheap tawdriness. Moreover, comparatively few pos- 
sess such power over the emotions of their fellow-men, 
that they can call forth tears or smiles at will, yet it is the 
possession of this faculty, in the very highest degree, 
which constitutes the soul of this reverie style; for in it 
we have neither the aid of powerful argument, nor striking 
facts to assist in producing this effect. Everything is trans- 
ferred to the realm of imagination. So that even admit- 
ting that the charge of non-practicality is refuted in the 
cases where /rue sentiment abounds, yet I think it still 
applies to many of those productions which are so co- 
piously dealt out to us, and which to my mind are not 
quite so much indicative of a strong heart as of a weak 
mind. 

But while this style is so difficult of attainment in its 
perfection, a feeble imitation of it is invitingly easy, and 
for this reason the temptation to indulge is all the stronger. 
With this, as with poetry, the standard of judgment should 
be “ Aut Ca@sar, aut nullus’’—the best or none at all. 
Many an unfortunate fellow, who might have amounted to 
something in the world, has been completely ruined 
through misguided friends who were indiscreet enough 
to compliment some youthful rhymes of his production. 
The natural consequence is, that the poor fellow imagined 
himself a poet, parted his hair in the middle, wore eye- 
glasses, and spent his time in writing sonnets to the moon, 
which an unsympathetic and unappreciative public obsti- 
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nately refused to favor, instead of occupying himself about 
something which should relieve his own, if not the wants 
of his fellow-men. So I doubt not, many a man, who, to 
say the least, might have made a respectable district-school 
teacher, is absolutely nothing, in a futile struggle to be- 
come a Mitchell. 

Moreover, there is no necessity for an indulgence in 
this style of writing. There is no need to rudely crush 
all your heart-throbbings either, for we can carry just as 
thorough sentiment into something which bears with it 
far-greater practicality, and much more substantiality 
than the 


“rosy-tinted cloud of dreams.” 


Not often, if ever, has it been my fortune to see a pret- 
tier exhibition of true heart-feeling than when, the other 
evening, I heard delicately and modestly told, how one 
little kiss had called forth a flood of tears on cheeks long 
unused to their flow, and how subsequent little deeds of 
kindness had won back an erring sister to the path of vir- 


tue, and that, too, coming from the lips of one whose cul- * 
ture, wealth, and social position might be sufficient in the 
eyes of the world to excuse her from all such labors of 
love. The shades of evening hid the tear that trembled 
on the eyelids of both speaker and listener, but none the 
less was it there. There is the place to give vent to your 
sentiment, your excess of heart, and although its intro- 
duction may be not as easy as it is to cover pages of fools- 
cap with beautiful thoughts and purposes, yet deeds are 
always more powerful than words. When we come to go 
“out in the world” we will be apt to find that something 
else is needed to stem the tide of public opinion, and sway 
the feelings and opinions of the masses, than such gossamer 
substances as dreamers are made of. 

I remember a remark made by our worthy Prof. of 
Rhetoric last fall, which, in consideration of a composition 
I had recently handed in, particularly impressed itself on 
my mind. Speaking of Samuel Johnson, I believe, he said 
—‘that his style was so weighed down by powerful 
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thoughts as to be at times almost oppressive ;” and then he 
added with that smile which is so irresistibly funny when 
you are sure that you are not the victim of the shaft of 
wit that follows, “a charge to which most college students 
very fortunately can plead not guilty.” 

If you must dream then, dream; but publish not your 
visions from the house-top. If you must write poetry 
even, write—but by an open grate, and when finally you 
have spun out a reverie, or composed a poem which you 
are confident will revolutionize the world and take men’s 
hearts by storm, read it twice a day for a month and then 
if you are still of the same mind perhaps it may be well 
to offer it to the pages of the Lir. J. A. B. 


SOPHOMORE SOCIETIES. 


be is wonderful how suddenly the spirit of reform—which 

too often is nothing more than an unappeasable desire 
to meddle—is developed in men after their connection 
with any particular institution is severed. Let a man be 
turned out of the church, and no one can point out more 
precisely and fully the peculiar disadvantages and evils 
of church government than he. Or, in the college world, 
let a man pass from one society into another or into none, 
and no one can tell you more about the better way in which 
things might be managed in the first than he. This ten- 
dency to accumulate and distribute panaceas for the 
benefit of somebody else, does some good ;—though before 
we bring our budget of nostrums into the house of any 
man, we should be certain that he is at least a little out of 
health. 

This is the mistake certain well-intentioned persons 
have committed in the case of sophomore societies. They 
knew they had a remedy for something, and by chance (I 
think it was) they unanimously agreed to administer 
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the dose to 4, B. 3. and ®. @, ¥. One of these clever fel- 
lows even went so far as to devote five weeks of his pre- 
cious life to writing a series of articles, in which he very 
gravely attempted to demonstrate the truth of these sev- 
eral propositions: the present sophomore societies are 
immoral; they are not literary ; they are unsocial; they 
cast a blight over freshmen, and vitiate juniors and seniors ; 
it is not possible to reform them; they ought to be sup- 
pressed. This was making very complete work of it, it 
must be confessed! I ought to add, however, in justice to 
the writer, his remedy—viz., that the junior societies should 
take the place of these sophomoric bantlings, thus slain 
outright by his trenchant pen ;—that is, if you have an 
apple tree in your garden that you do not like, pull it up, 
plant a plum tree in its place, and graft into this cions 
cut from the old apple tree. Our friend would probably 
look for plums! 

It is only through a total misapprehension of the pecu- 
liar kind of society organizations required by the student 
during sophomore year, and by means of the wildest con- 
jectures as to the actual character of those now existing, 
that such opinions as those mentioned above have weight. 
The trouble is—those who want a change think they have 
found a very bad case, when, in fact, the patient is in the 
healthiest condition possible. 

I do not suppose it possible for class societies to be sup- 
pressed at Yale. They might be made invisible to the 
eye of the faculty and of the stranger; but in some form 
and in some place they would still live. A good illustra- 
tion of this tendency to form societies is found in the his- 
tory of the “Round Table,” an organization which ex- 
isted last winter in the class of ’72. The “ Round Table” 
consisted of certain individuals who had refused elections 
to the present sophomore societies. This was the chief 
qualification for membership, although in one or two cases 
I believe men were admitted upon other grounds. The 
society thus formed met on Saturday evenings. It was 
the design of the members that these meetings should de- 
velop the head and bless the stomach. Singularly enough, 
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however, this organization, although it contained some of 
the most talented members of the class, soon became a 
mere feeding concern. But without reference to the char- 
acter of this society, its existence is a striking proof of the 
opinion expressed—that so long as Yale College has classes 
of the present size, between which the present distinctions 
exist, so long will societies of some kind be found, in spite 
of everything, in each class. 

The character of these various class organizations de- 
pends upon the character of the members; and the char- 
acter of the members is determined by the kind of work 
they have in hand. If they are not required to write any 
compositions, nor obliged to exercise themselves in “ for- 
ensic disputations,” it is certain, if they are men of any 
value whatever, that they will make writing and speaking 
part of their regular exercises. But if this sort of disci- 
pline forms a great part of any year’s study, then, during 
that year, it ought not to be expected that society men 
will devote much time to purely literary work. 

This is exactly the position occupied by sophomore 
societies. They exist in a year when more reading and 
thinking and writing is required than at any other period 
of the same length, during the entire course. Society 
work, therefore, which should always be a supplement to 
the regular work, cannot be wholly intellectual. The 
student does not need literary work at this period, for the 
college provides him with this in abundance. Instead, he 
needs a place in which he can have the largest liberty to 
talk and visit; where the intellect can be refreshed rather 
than disciplined ; where human nature can be studied and 
the real character of one’s own classmates learned. This 
is the real scope of sophomore societies, and any attempt 
to make them different not only will, but ought to fail. 
They could not be exclusively literary societies if they 
would—and under the circumstances it would be a damage 
to them if they were. Accordingly, any argument against 
the existence of these societies, based upop their non-lit- 
erary character, is pointless. Even inthe stries of articles 
referred to above, this fact was distinctly stated: “ The 
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extreme pressure of college work, literary and scholastic, 
in that [sophomore] year, renders it impossible to keep up 
continuously a literary society of any value. Members 
of the societies acknowledge this, and experienced profes- 
sors and graduates confirm it in the strongest terms.” 
And yet this confessedly impossible thing is made the 
ground of argument for their suppression ;—as though it 
were not possible for any but a purely literary society to 
be of advantage to any class at any time! But, from the 
nature of case, it seems clear to me that a purely literary 
society is just what sophomores do not need, and hence 
the non-literary character of these organizations is a pos- 
itive argument in their favor. It might be said that there 
ought to be no societies at all in sophomore year; but, 
unfortunately for them, our friends have already advised 
that a sophomoric lean-to should be tacked to the societies 
of junior year. 

It is said, too, that these organizations are unsocial and 
immoral. With regard to the first allegation, I defy any 
one to show that it, if true, is due to any peculiarity of 
organization. If there be any lack of sociality, it is due 
to the character of the members. As the character of 
the members is accidental, except so far as the work of 
sophomore year exerts a modifying influence, this is no 
real ground of complaint against the societies as such. 
But, judged by the ordinary standard of society sociality, 
the charge is untrue. Of course, there are some members 
of every society who could not be social if they would, 
and would not if they could. In any crowd of thirty men, 
however, the social element predominates, and to say that 
an organization, which offers every facility for sociality, 
and which necessarily, by the very fact that it is an organ- 
ization, brings its members together in a greater or less 
degree, is unsocial, is as absurd as it is false. 

The morals of sophomore societies, as of sophomores 
generally, is a great hobby with many people. The or- 
thodox opinion seems to be that drinking and carousing 
and general debauchery make up the regular order of 
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business. But if one would consider for a moment the 
character of the majority of the members, the senselessness 
of this opinion would be apparent at once. Is it reason- 
able to suppose that men, who are notoriously moral, 
not only before they become identified with these socie- 
ties, but afterward, should even permit such proceedings? 
These same men, as the rule, form the nucleus and orna- 
ment of the societies of both junior and senior year, and so 
far as my acquaintance with them extends, their morals do 
not vary perceptibly from year to year. But beside this, 
sophomore societies are open to visits from the faculty, 
and I have yet to hear an authoritative statement from any 
of these gentlemen supporting in the least degree the 
charge of immorality. Indeed, I think that the influence 
of these organizations upon their members is positively 
good. Men, who would otherwise consort with the wild- 
est of their classmates, are brought into contact with a 
more substantial and steady element, and their desire for 
excitement is often satisfied by the milder and more re- 
spectable pleasures of a society meeting. 

The demoralizing influence exerted by sophomore so- 
cieties upon other classes, is amere myth. Freshmen can 
take no surer way to secure an election than to make for 
themselves a scholastic or literary reputation. _ In brief, 
any man who becomes a member on any other ground 
than superiority over his classmates in some one or more 
particulars, does so because he is believed to have the 
elements of success in him or by a mere accident. 

For what reason, then, should sophomore societies be 
suppressed? Because they are non-literary ? But this is 
not due at all to the societies, but to the character of the 
college work during sophomore year. Shall we have no 
societies, then, during sophomore year? We cannot help 
ourselves. They will exist, in some form ;—and they 
ought to, in order to stimulate freshmen to work, in order 
to make the best men in the sophomore class acquainted 
with one another, and in order to facilitate the selection 
of the very best men for junior societies. The faculty 
have acted in a liberal and wise manner in not attempting 
to suppress them. 
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The senior and junior members of sophomore societies 
owe to them a certain duty. The outside disturbance on 
the night when the last elections were given out was due 
in a large measure to men who were not active members, 
although these latter received the marks given for that 
performance. The societies are good ones—the best pos- 
sible in that year; they are indispensable ;—and I can see 
no reason why they should be treated with any less respect, 
why their oaths and obligations should have any less force 
in junior or senior than in sophomore year. We, who are 
removed from them by one or two years’ distance, and 
who visit them, perhaps, only to see a play and fill our 
stomachs, may thoughtlessly speak of them as though 
this were their only merit; but the word thus spoken is 
not only injurious, but unjust. W. R. S. 


WANTED—A LITERATURE. 


ROBABLY every one recognizes in the education 

given at Yale peculiar advantages and peculiar defects ; 
certainly no one will doubt that it has characteristic fea- 
tures. It is accurate in scholarship, a foe to pretense, and 
thorough in the kind of discipline which it affords. It is 
also eminently matter-of-fact. There are two disciplinary 
years devoted to the training of the mental powers; but 
the work of these two years is teaching men to acquire, 
not to philosophize. Then come two years, not of specu- 
lation, but of absorption. 

To say, however, that the education at Yale is matter-. 
of-fact, is hardly to say that it is practical. On the con- 
trary, the very boasted corner-stone of that education is 
the theory of a non-professional course which shall give 
the student a universal culture, and then leave him to 
seek his special training elsewhere. Doubtless this is the 
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true theory of education. We study together in college 
and then scatter to the professional schools, and still later 
to our specialities, just as a tree first grows up in one 
body and then spreads into branches, and these again into 
smaller shoots, all still drawing their vital juices from 
the same ground through the same supporting trunk. 
The man unpossessed of this genuine culture, this rich 
store-house of material, can neither gratify himself nor 
lavish upon others. But the man is educated, first, indeed, 
for himself, but secondly, be it always remembered, for 
mankind; and it is no less important that the thinker be 
skillful in dispensing the gifts of mind, than that the pos- 
sessor of material wealth be expert, if I may so speak, in 
his charities. Now the point which we wish to make, and 
which may be considered the key-note of this article, is 
that the education at Yale is selfish in that it teaches the 
man to acquire without teaching him how to give,— 
or speaking more plainly and practically, it fails to devel- 
op his expressive power. Let us consider some of the 
elements, mental and physical, of this expressive power. 

First, and most fundamental, is imagination, including 
what by way of distinction we call fancy. Certain accom- 
plishments can be thoroughly acquired only at a particu- 
lar age. The adult finds it nearly impossible to attain 
accuracy in the pronunciation of French. So, too, foreign- 
ers coming to America in middle life almost always retain 
their native brogue, in spite of all subsequent practice in 
speaking English. The organs requisite for producing 
the sounds peculiar to these languages, have by continued 
disuse lost their flexibility, and can no longer be called 
into full and fluent action. Equally true is this of certain 
mental faculties, and there is none which, when neglected 
or smothered, more surely fades away, or, as is more 
likely to happen, passes into some morbid activity, than 
the imagination. As has already been hinted, this imagi- 
native or conceptive faculty is the basis of all proper 
literary genius. Not that presentation is its only or even 
its highest sphere. It is also a great originator, and even 
a great investigator, leading men where mere logic would 
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never lead them. But no other faculty can picture the 
truth before others in such vivid colors, and no literature 
can have a tithe of the influence upon the popular heart 
that the literature of fiction has. It is quite noticeable, 
even at first glance, that this kind of composition does 
not flourish at Yale. Look for illustration at the method 
of conducting the few required exercises in essay writing. 
Instead of being free to choose a subject which may have 
engaged his attention, the student is furnished with a half 
dozen arbitrary topics and required to deliver in division 
room a prescribed amount of reflections upon one of these 
six. These subjects are almost exclusively either bio- 
graphical or critical, or connected with some public ques- 
tion of the day. Hence we never hear in division room a 
story, a romance, ora poem. Such a production would 
hardly be tolerated, far less encouraged. Doubtless the 
ground is taken that that sort of splurges from striplings 
of our age is too insipid to merit toleration. But let it 
be considered, that in the hands of those whose genius 
runs to such literature, and under the severely critical 
influences of our scholarly training, this same trash would 
gradually assume forms of true beauty and grace, while 
to repress it at this particular age, is almost to preclude 
its high developement in the future. Our professor of 
rhetoric never uttered a truth more needed by Yale stu- 
dents than when he said to one of his divisions: “ We are 
too correct here at Yale; the danger is not of extrava- 
gance in writing, but of smothering our true feelings and 
fancies by too much trimming.” The truth is, that imag- 
ination does not find here a congenial atmosphere. Grant 
that sound logic and critical exactness are first in import- 
ance, but allow room also for the exercise of that other 
faculty, which, though more showy if you please, is nev- 
ertheless not averse to these, and is called by Whateley 
indispensable to clear views of history. You cannot 
paint a landscape without turning the eye uponit; neither 
can you paint a subject until you have turned upon it this 
eye of the mind. 

It may be said in general that sufficient a¢tention is not 
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given to the cultivation of literary taste. Am I then 
calling upon our taskmasters to heap more burdens on 
the poor jaded operatives up in the top story? ‘Heaven 
forfend!’ But in place of some of the dry, wretched 
work with which most become disgusted by Junior year, 
I would substitute some fresh, attractive, literary exer- 
cises, or still better, in order to meet the wants of those 
looking to science as a pursuit, let such exercises be made 
optional with mathematical studies. How is it now? 
No time whatever is allowed specially for the preparation 
of essays. The announcement of these to be written is re- 
ceived with an impatient sigh, as water poured on a full cup 
—as something to be wrought out of midnight hours—as 
a direct invasion of sleep, recreation and eyesight. Thus 
what should be a delight—for whatever one’s humility, 
there is after all no intellectual pleasure equal to that of 
expressing one’s own thoughts—becomes drudgery. 

I have thus enumerated some of the aids to literary 
culture which are lacking at Yale, viz: encouragement to 
effort in imaginative production, systematic drill in elocu- 
tion, more speaking in public, and in general, more prac- 
tice. If these are but straws, they yet indicate the current 
of feeling. In anold, conventional institution like this, the 
student is educated more by the esprit de corps than by 
any external methods. It seems to me that the prevailing 
spirit of Yale is hardly favorable to genuine literary cul- 
ture. It is true that sets of prizes are offered, which the 
adept in culling out and stringing together others’ 
thoughts, may hope to bear off by dint of four or five 
weeks of strained effort. But are the few literary exer- 
cises in the academical department instituted and con- 
ducted in the same thorough and systematic spirit as the 
recitations in Greek, Latin and mathematics? The read- 
ing is before division officers promiscuously. Some of 
these offer no remarks upon the subject of the production, 
or criticisms upon its style, and for obvious reasons. 
Seldom or never do they meddle with the principles of 
English composition. 

Of the university lectures. recently instituted at Har- 
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vard, nine distinct courses bear directly upon the study 
of literature. Is there anything parallel to this at Yale? 
We sometimes disparage the usage which prevails at 
Harvard of keeping attached to the college on endowed 
professorships, men of high literary fame who have little 
or no direct intercourse with the students. In my opin- 
ion the very presence of these men is of great practical 
value. They create a literary atmosphere which pervades 
the whole college. Their writings are read and studied, 
and owing to the constant presence of the authors, find 
numerous imitators. 

Now if these differences are real—if they are not mere 
theory, they will be proved by corresponding results. 
Take the triennial catalogues of Harvard and Yale, and 
put them side by side. I select these two, not as in any 
sense antagonistic, but as most comparable on the score 
of age and number of graduates. Ina pretty thorough 
search through the Yale catalogue, I confess my failure 
to discover a single name which is strictly first class, even 
as compared with American writers, zz a literary point of 
view. Great thinkers we have had, great scholars, and 
great divines, but none great in poetry, fiction or belles- 
lettres. It should be borne in mind that I use the term 
literature in its more specific sense, to include according 
to Webster’s third definition, “the class of writing dis- 
tinguished for beauty of style or expression, as poetry, 
essays, or history, in distinction from scientific treatises, 
and works which contain positive knowledge,” dc. 
Within the limits of this boundary, Yale is mother toa 
few not unheard of names, as those of Hillhouse, Winthrop, 
Willis, Percival, and Mitchell; but these are matched by 
Harvard with Channing, Parker, Holmes, Dana and 
Whipple, leaving Emerson, Lowell, Bancroft, Prescott, 
and Motley undisputed masters of the field. In oratory 
the case is not different. What names can we set oppo- 
site to those of Everett, Phillips, and Chapin, of whom 
the first two need no praise, and the third was called by 
Daniel Webster the first orator of the age. Right here 
the answer will meet us that the college does not make 
the man; that poets, authors and orators are born, not 
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made. But when, other things being equal, there flow 
from two separate systems two distinct and unlike series 
of results, one pointing uniformly in one direction and 
the other in another, we are at length constrained to infer 
some radical difference in the systems themselves. Be- 
sides, this plea controverts the prime principle of Yale 
education, if not, indeed, of all education, viz: culture 
versus genius. 

I close by pointing out some of the more general wants 
of the university. The need of a larger library has been 
set forth at various times during the past few years. A 
few ‘thousand volumes, comprising the current works of 
history, poetry, and fiction, would amply suffice for a com- 
mon high school, where the use of books is confined 
chiefly to simple perusal; but when the student begins to 
compose, and in composing has passed a little beyond the 
monotonous routine of uttering commonplaces, he must 
wander out of the highways of literature into by-paths 
and even trackless deserts. He must search not only 
standard but obscure works, manuscripts too worthless 
or too valuable to bind, musty chronicles like those of 
Hall and Hollinshed, and thence he must coin a circu- 
lating medium for the thinking public which never can 
and never will descend ex masse into these filthy mines. 
In order that he may do these things, the materials must 
be placed in his hands. If literary men are to cluster 
about this college, they must be tempted hither by facili- 
ties like these. Another want of the university is a 
literary periodical. The New Englander, the Courant, 
Silliman’s Journal and the LIT. fill their respective places 
with great credit and success; but neither pretends to a 
strictly literary character, except the LiT., which mod- 
estly aspires only to undergraduate proportions. Harvard 
has the Atlantic. Whatever its nominal place, it is recog- 
nized as the child of Harvard enterprise and the exponent 
of Harvard talent, nor has the college any reason to 
blush for her product. I do not pretend that such a peri- 
odical could have the birth of a Pallas, even from such an 
intellectual Jove as old Yale. I am aware that it requires 
not only brains but a market. Yet new magazines are 
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constantly springing up here and there, and one estab- 
lished in New Haven on a sound basis, and after carefully 
choosing its sphere, could hardly fail to find back of it 
enough Yale talent to insure a vigorous and successful 
growth. It would help to tinge with a more literary hue 
“that peculiar type of thought which the education at 
Yale is adapted to foster,” and attach to the name of the 
college a distinctive literature. 

Harvard and Yale are the foremost representatives of 
two contending principles. Yale leads the orthodox 
school, Harvard the liberal, just as clearly as Wittemberg 
stood for the Reformation, and the Sorbonne for Rome 
Whatever our individual opinions, looking to the interests. 
of naked truth, one cannot regret that each of these par- 
ties has such a champion to its support. More trust- 
worthy and unimpeachable will be the final decision, if 
this polemic struggle shall have arrayed in its lists the 
most eminent votaries of learning. The three judges are 
science, metaphysics and philology; but to literature is 
assigned the task of publishing the verdict to mankind. 


Who can measure the invisible sway which Harvard has 
wielded upon popular belief through her authors, poets, 
and orators? Let Yale equip this weak point in her 
armament. B. 


IN THE VALLEY. 


Here’s the foot-path through the meadow, turning, as it nears the hill, 
Down below I hear the water hurrying by the ancient mill. 


Elm trees arch their branches o’er it, and at every breeze they toss 
Golden leaves upon the shingles, weather stained and green with moss. 


Peering through the narrow window, I can see the toil within, 
Ghostly forms that rise and vanish ’mid the darkness and the din. 


If a sunbeam chance to enter, deeper yet the gloom becomes, 
Deeper yet the shadows gather, where the great wheel creaks and hums. 
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At the door the farmers gossip, waiting for their loads of grain, 
Overhead the pigeons hover, circling down the dusty lane. 


Here’s the mill pond, black and sluggish, where the timid herons hide, 
Forests climb the banks above it, shutting in on either side. 


Breezy birches fringe its borders, sturdy oak trees o’er it lean, 
Through the leaves, when quick winds stir them, now and then, blue hills 
are seen. 


Here’s the race, whose dusky waters gurgle softly as they flow, 
Scarcely are the o’erhanging flowers mirrored in the depths below. 


How the bubbles dance and shimmer, breaking as the slow wheel turns, 
How the spray gleams in the sunlight, falling on the waving ferns. 


There, across the green embankment, noisily the brook comes down, 
Winding swiftly through the rushes and the alder copses brown. 


Well I know that in its courses, underneath the branches cool, 
There is many a sandy basin, many a broad and quiet pool. 


There we bathed, do you remember? set our mimic fleets a sail, 
Every change to us eventful, every turn of tide and gale. 


Saw them meet the surges bravely, safely pass the marshy bends, 
And at last among the eddies come to most untimely ends. 


There the minnows led their armies, bright of eye and swift of fin, 
Wary of the tempting dainties dropped them on each crooked pin. 


From those rocky ledges yonder, patiently we fished for trout, 
Doomed to wait and hope and sorrow, faith soon giving place to doubt. 


Here, at noon, we urchins rested, ’neath the bending apple trees, 
Rarer fruit, we thought, was never ripened by the tropic seas. 


And the berries on the hill-side, ne’er were berries sweet as those, 
Where we lingered in the twilight, staining hands and tearing clothes. 


Will it seem as fair, I wonder, as it did in days of yore, 
When the old mill falls in ruins, and the brook is free once more? 


Drifting snows will fill the doorway, through the shattered windows steal, 
Tangled vines creep o’er the threshold, mosses clog the useless wheel. 


We shall miss the honest miller, joking o’er the tardy grain, 
And the flock of eager pigeons fluttering down the dusty lane. 


Yet the winds of spring will rustle in the leaves, as soft and low, 
Sweet as ever, in the thickets will the summer roses blow. 


And the voices of the waters still will call us as they run, 
Still the waves will flash and glitter, hurrying onward in the sun. 
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THE WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 


HEN selfishness and passion are entirely removed 

from human character, and individual pride is lost in 
a pride embracing all humanity, a Community agreeing 
in some of its features with that at Wallingford, may take 
the place of present society, aud become a sign of the 
approaching Millenium. Agreeing in some features only, 
for certain doctrines taught at Wallingford can never be 
otherwise than repugnant to the good and virtuous. 

“It was in the leafy month of June” when we visited 
this remarkable establishment. The village of Walling- 
ford itself is prettily situated on the summit of a slope 
stretching back to the east from the railroad. Standing 
by the Beach House we direct our eyes across the valley 
to another pleasant slope opposite. Half way up and 
partially hidden from view by the foliage are the Com- 
munity buildings, whither we will now proceed. Crossing 
the Quinnipiack on a temporary bridge, for the old one is 
being repaired, we plunge into the woods through which 
a narrow path brings us to the road near the buildings. 
A single person is in sight, a female in bloomer costume 
busied among the flowering plants and shrubs. Attracted 
by a continuous sound as of machinery in motion, we neg- 
lect the fair bloomer and passing on between the house 
and flower plot enter the Mount Tom Printing Office. 
Here a press operated by a caloric engine is busy turning 
off pages of the history of Wallingford. The work is 
elegantly done. The highly tinted paper, the clear and 
regular type, show that nothing of an inferior character 
is permitted. The Lit. itself would not be ashamed of 
such a dress. The composing room is near but is vacant 
now and we will visit the other departments. 

Crossing the road and descending the slope near a barn 
where the diminutive chickens scatter with plaintive cries 
as we pass, we enter the strawberry field. Here three 
or four acres are covered with pickers from the village, 
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gathering the crimson fruit which is to be eaten to-morrow 
morning on Boston breakfast tables. The eye loves to 
linger upon the berries, round, ripe and large, but con- 
tenting ourselves with the thought that eye and palate 
alike will soon be gratified, we tear ourselves away to visit 
the silk factory. 

In this building are engaged about twenty-seven village 
girls with two superintendents from the Community, one 
male and the other female. The silk manufactured is 
“machine twist” and the process is completed at Oneida, 
New York, the parent Community, The silk is of the 
very best quality, being imported from China through a 
firm in Paris. The process is quite interesting, but the 
curious eyes turned upon us warn us to be sedate and 
circumspect. Consequenly turning back across the muddy 
stream we pass the strawberry pickers and climb the hill 
again. 

In the composing room we found a courteous informant 
in Mr. Van Velzer who was engaged upon some electro- 
plates for a book of advertisements. Here, also, by this 
time were several women engaged in setting type, &c., 
including among them the venerable Mrs. Noyes, wife of 
the founder. And we will venture to assert that for health 
and contented appearance we have seen few who surpass 
them in ordinary society. One little girl of about thirteen 
years entered while we were waiting, dressed in the short 
skirt and pants, but with brown eyes sparkling and cheeks 
ruddy with health. In fact all whom we saw were appar- 
ently in perfect health, though the men were wanting ina 
certain depth of color, due perhaps to their comparative 
freedom from out-door work. 

But visitors are beginning to arrive and we will step 
into the waiting room and order some refreshments. A 
table is laid for us ina middle room with dazzling white 
cloth. The coveted strawberries look enticingly out from 
a capacious glass dish, the whitest of sugar and the sweet- 
est of cream stand in clear glass vessels. Ah, I pity one 
who could look upon such a spectacle unmoved. The dish 
of strawberries is partly emptied and replenished, lemon- 
ade which the gods would not have scorned, is supplied 
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and cake is furnished. While we feast, other parties are 
doing likewise out under the trees, and the bloomers flit 
faster and faster back and forth between the house and 
grass-plot. The feast is over, and we wander forth and 
climb the hill still higher. Stretching ourselves luxu- 
riously upon the grass, we look away upon the prospect. 
In the north the church spires of Meriden lift their white 
tops above the hills. Eastward at the foot of the slope 
flows the Quinnipiack, and beyond the railroad thunders 
and groans with frequent trains. 

This isa strange people. In the world, yet not of it; 
dealing daily with its people, yet scrupulously refraining 
from intimacy with them ; leading a life some of whose 
features the world must unhesitatingly condemn, yet 
shaming the world by certain unquestioned virtues, they 
are a problem worthy of study. Education of the highest 
kind is earnestly sought by them. Mention that you are 
a student of Yale and observe the pride with which they 
tell you of their own young men at this college. In conver- 
sation one cannot fail of being impressed with their com- 
mand of pure language. __In the office of the factory was 
lying a well-used copy of Davies’ Legendre. In the 
school-room we found books indicating the study of the 
classics and mathematics, giving evidence of a zeal for 
learning which might put many acollege student to shame. 

In reality the labor of the Community is more head- 
work than hand-work. The farm labor is performed prin- 
cipally by hired employees. A field of corn which we 
passed was rapidly losing its weeds under the vigorous 
strokes of two Irishmen. The strawberry pickers all 
come from the village, and so with the girls of the factory. 
In the house and printing office only, no outside help is 
employed. 

The peculiar feature of the Community, however, is 
that from which it derives its name. Community in the 
widest sense of the word they practice, community of 
property and community of persons. No one can lay 
claim to anything as his own. No one can devote his at- 
tention to one piece of ground, cultivating and tending it 
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with peculiar care, thinking to receive its products for 
himself. Even the clothes he wears cannot belong to him 
alone, but every member hasa right tothem. Thus all 
the gains which they receive from the world flow not ints 
“the purse of any individual or collection of individuals 
among them, but belong to all alike. So far community 
has for us no bad meaning. But for them it has a further 
signification. Ignoring all individual love between per- 
sons of opposite sexes, they make every woman the wife 
of every man and every man the husband of every woman. 
Such seem to be their doctrines in effect, although, were 
they not limited in practice, the Community would speed- 
ily fall asunder by its own rottenness. And this is the 
most remarkable of their many peculiarities. To intro- 
duce such a theory into society would make a second 
Sodom and would be followed by immediate disintegra- 
tion. But by a certain oversight exercised by the Com- 
munity at daily evening gatherings, all undesirable connec- 
tions are prevented and individual impulses are directed 
in a way deemed advantageous to the good of all. To 
assert that they are all scoundrels and libertines is simply 
falsehood. That they are thoroughly conscientious in 
their belief no one acquainted with them can deny. This 
and this only preserves them from extinction. 

As we descend, the sun is sinking, and the shadows 
straggle in irregular shapes up the eastern hill and away 
into the village. The steam gongs have long since quav- 
ered out their warnings for the night, and overin the Town 
Hall the “ Broadway Star Dramatic Company ” are wait- 
ing for us. But we will not tell you now how the drama 
opened and progressed, how the orchestra, consisting of a 
horn, three violins, and a bass-viol, tortured opera airs, 
how the bass-viol got thirsty first and retired, followed in 
due succession by the exhausted violins, while the coura- 
geous horn brought up the rear, and how we left the 
heroine dying with excessive loquacity ; for the whistle 
of the train is heard. We leap aboard and plunge away 
into the darkness, and our trip to Wallingford is over. 

H. E. K. 
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BUTTON-HOLE TALKS.—No. III. 


My dear Aristodemus, I wish you had more backbone. 
You need more, in respect to certain things—you pos- 
itively do. I know there are a great many influences here 
which tend to make you weak in the back, so to speak, 
but you ought to resist them more than you do. You'll 
think over these days sometimes, when you have come to 
portliness and honors, and wish you had, too. But per- 
haps you don’t know what I’m talking about ;—though it 
seems to me that if you would try you could think of a 
dozen particulars in which you are as limsy as an un- 
starched rag. I'll give you a case. You were coming 
down by south college the other evening. Tom Politic, 
who is in the class above you, was coming across the grass 
from College street. This latter person, you know well 
enough, is one whose acquaintance and influence you think 
would be serviceable to you. But he didn’t appear to see 
you. Indeed, I believe he never spoke to you but once, 
and then it was upon a mere matter of business. You 
had already passed the point where his course would cut 
your path. But you didn’t notice that, and so you loitered 
along, and stared at him until you caught his eye, and then 
bowed. He bowed, of course ;—but he rightly concluded, 
under the circumstances, that you were bowing to certain 
accidental advantages which you imagined he possessed. 
The apparent baseness of your motive will make your ac- 
quaintance with that man rather unprofitable for you. He 
puts you down as one of those who 


——“ give to dust, that is a little gilt, 
More laud than gilt o’erdusted.” 


But the individual result in this case isn’t the thing I want 
you to notice. I want you to observe the general princi- 
ple of idol worship and lackeyism and all that kind of 
humbleness, which has so many manifestations in college, 
and which takes a good deal of the real grit and worth 
outof men. Tobe sure, the construction of college society 
is such as to promote this state of things. Class societies, 
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the system of prizes, and everything which makes one 
man have more recognized influence than another, leads in- 
evitably, with a certain constitution of mind, to knuckling 
down. But it is all wrong and hurtful, my dear Aristode- 
mus. Just see, for example, the destruction of individual- 
ity. How few men there are here who are true to them- 
selves! And by this I do not mean that they are not true 
to a general ideal of manhood ;—I mean that they are in- 
defatigable in cutting off every shoot of individual taste 
and opinion, so that all that makes John different from 
James, all that gives a particular tone to character, and 
causes one to be chosen as a friend and the other rejected, 
is ruthlessly removed. Look at yourself, my dear Aris- 
todemus. You havea certain ambition. That is right. 
You would never amount to anything if you were not 
ambitious. But how do you seek to gain the object of 
your desire? By going at it in your own way, and being 
so characteristically yourself as to make your work, what- 
ever it is and of whatever degree of merit it may be, 
wholly individual? Not at all. Say that you want to 
write a composition or an article for the Lir._ What is the 
very first thing you do, after deciding upon a subject ? 
Why, my dear boy, you post over to the library, and read 
up everything that has ever been written on the subject; 
—and now I am not speaking of mere historical facts, but 
of opinions, theories and fancies—in short, of all the ma- 
tertel out of which essays are constructed. Well, you 
cram up all this; and then you sit down and re-hash the 
whole lot, under influences to the last degree foreign to 
yourself. It must be acknowledged, my dear Aristodemus, 
that occasionally you make a very pretty job of it. But 
you, yourself, the frame-work, are completely buried in 
the stucco and varnish and general ornaments cribbed 
from a dozen different shops. Sometimes you get the 
honor you are working for—but it only indicates that you 
are a skillful manipulator, and not at all that you have any 
power asacreator. I know, my dear Aristodemus, how 
many and potent are the temptations to work in this way. 
The multiplication of books in these latter days, and the 
perfect deluge of essays, treating of every subject under 
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the sun, and often as readable as they are superficial, which 
cover the land, make browsing the easiest thing in the 
world. Then, again, the standard of judgment is such 
that you hardly dare to sit down and say what you really 
think. Look at the DeForest speaking the other day. 
See how gently and kindly the conventional was patted ! 
And so you naturally come to think that you'll fail, unless 
you look at every question from the customary stand- 
point. But why not fling these cobwebs one side? Why 
not work, not to have somebody else call your work good, 
but so as to have yourself in it? This hash business 
doesn’t do you any good ;—and sooner or later you your- 
self will be ashamed of it. Or take another case. You 
want to be considered a prominent man in your class. 
You feel that you have the elements of greatness in you, 
and you want to get these elements together so that other 
people may recognize your power. So you straightway 
look up one of the strong men in your class, and proceed 
to reflect, tothe best of your feeble ability, the light which 
comes from him. You revolve around him, and some- 
times become almost luminous from your proximity to 
him. But every body sees, my Aristodemus, that you are 
only a satellite ;—and among men, satellites are very con- 
temptible things. You shine and shine, but there is no 
light in you. You have an opinion about men and things, 
but it is not your opinion. Ina word, “thou art a blessed 
fellow, to think as every man thinks: never a man’s thought 
in the world keeps the roadway better than thine.” Now 
why can’t you stand on your own bottom instead of on 
some other man’s legs? Why can’t you bea man, instead 
of amoon? For look at the folly of it. The zgnodbzle vul- 
gus see through your conduct, and despise you accordingly ; 
while the man whose opinions you repeat, and by whose 
influence you expect to prosper, would kick you into king- 
dom-come if he could, and will certainly miss no chance 
of showing you up in your true color. You may feel bad 
over this, my dear Aristodemus, but what else can the 
man do? He has his rights, as well as you, and if Adhe- 
sive Smithers makes him his boon companion, without 
even saying By your leave, sir, what other means of self- 
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defense is there left? The fact is, my dear Aristodemus, 
the only way for you to develop your dormant greatness 
is by shining with your own light. And the amount of 
light isn’t so important, either. Better send out a glimmer 
from a tallow dip of your own, than to blaze with the rays 
of another man’s sun!——Now, my dear Aristodemus, it 
is quite likely that you will misunderstand every word I 
have said—such is the perversity of man! You will think 
that I look with suspicion on all courteous recognitions 
and friendships between men of unequal or different talents. 
But I do not. I try to be an apostle of these very things 
myself. What I am talking against is the sudden respect 
sometimes shown to persons; the foisting one’s self upon 
a fellow while he has influence, and leaving him the mo- 
ment he has none; the obsequiousness to certain classes of 
persons and the insolence to other classes ;—in short, 
everything that indicates a regard for what a man happens 
to have, and not what he is. If you, my dear Aristodemus, 
like a man irrespective of what other people think of him, 
irrespective of his position and irrespective of what you 
hope he is going to be, then I am not talking to you. But 
even if you do like him in just this commendable way, 
don’t make him your model. Modeled men, at the best, 
are only plaster casts! In all that you think, say or write, 
be yourself, my dear Aristodemus ;—let your own char- 
acteristics determine the tone of everything which comes 
from your hand. You'll find it profitable, in the long run 
—which is a sordid motive, I know, but you are human! 


NOTABILIA. 


It is a noticeable fact that Presentation Day is 
fast becoming Class Day. In a few years the old title will 
probably disappear entirely. It has already become 
meaningless. Originally it dad a meaning. On it the 
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entire senior class was presented by the senior tutor 
to the President. The theory was that up to that day the 
corporation of the college was entirely ignorant of the 
existence of any such body of men as the senior class, but 
that it acquired that knowledge when the senior tutor, as 
the representative of the Faculty, introduced the class to 
the President as the representative of the corporation. 
Although the President had taught them during the whole 
year, custom required that he should pretend to be utterly 
unacquainted even with the fact of their mere existence. 
So far was this carried that President Stiles was accus- 
tomed, as the class filed into the chapel, to rise from his 
seat in the pulpit, and with an expression of the greatest 
astonishment, cry out “ Whence cometh this multitude of 
youth?” “How many!” “How ingenuous!” “See these 
men walking thick as trees in a forest!” ‘“‘ Who are these 
whom I see?” etc., etc., all of which sentences, laughable 
enough now, were delivered with a sonorous pomp which 
inspired respect and destroyed all sense of the ludicrous 
incongruity. The practice has long since died out, and 
the name which it gave to the day, will soon follow its 
fate. 

There are few pleasanter walks than the one by 
the road which passes the hospital, and just beyond the 
bridge over West river, divides into two roads which 
lead to Savin Rock and to Milford. It is rarely traveled 
by students, but yet has one or two points of great interest. 
In the war of the Revolution the British troops, intent 
upon the capture of New Haven, landed at Savin Rock 
and pushed hastily on to make a junction with each other 
at the intersection of these two roads. The news of their 
approach spread rapidly through the country, but it was 
useless to try to hinder it. About half a mile beyond the 
bridge, on the right hand side, is a large rock. Behind 
this, an old farmer from Derby had concealed himself. 
As the Milford detachment came marching by, he shot 
down its leader, a member of the ducal house of Campbell 
and said to be the handsomest man in the British army. 
Amazed and startled by the unlooked-for attack the whole 
battalion broke and ran. Driven back by the curses of 
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their officers, they espied the old farmer slinking through 
the fields, and concentrated their fire upon him with such 
fatal effect that, in the words of the “oldest inhabitant ” 
of Derby, “there wasn’t a piece an inch big left of him.” 
There was no time to be lost. The body of Campbell 
was hastily buried a few rods from the road, and the 
troops pushed on. They met the other detachment, and 
at the bridge over West river they were confronted by a 
force of about sixty students under the leadership of Dr. 
Daggett, the then President. After a volley of musketry 
on each side, the British charged their opponents, and 
we regret to say that said opponents fled, instantly and 
ignominiously. The reverend Doctor, being somewhat 
obese, was unable to run as fast as his soldiers, and was, 
according to tradition, caught and placed at the head of 
the invading column, and compelled by bayonet pricks 
to keep up a gentle amble until they reached the green. 
It is said that he never recovered from the shock of the 
insult offered him. While the English held New Haven, 
their officers erected over Campbell’s grave a small head 
stone, intended to be only a temporary one, to last until 
the remains could be sent home; but when, after the war, 
this was attempted, the country people rose in arms 
and guarded the grave day and night, so that the project 
had to be abandoned, So, to-day, at the head of the 
grave, there is a low stone, upon which is cut “ Campbell, 
1777, and that is all. ‘ 

Permit me, Messrs. Editors, to make known 
through your columns, a grievance under which I have 
long groaned. Very pleasant is it, in these sweltering 
days of summer term to sit by one’s open window and 
enjoy whatever light zephyrs may chance to be astir. 
Such might have been my happy lot. But alas! it was not. 
I have a back corner room in North Middle college, and 
in a neighboring room of the Chapel there dwells a sweet 
singer of Israel. This musical youth evidently has inten- 
tions of joining the discordant band known as the college 
choir, for at all hours his voice may be heard uplifted in 
—song (?). His forte is undoubtedly the plaintive, as he 
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sings nothing but funeral dirges. Inshort, he is a feather- 
less turtle dove, and like that charming bird persists in 
raising his sweet, sad voice, unmindful of the fact that 
thus the savage hunter may be guided to his retreat. I 
fear, indeed, that some of his irate neighbors may be 
tempted to do him harm, and therefore it is that I have 
been led to give him this pointed warning. Sad it would 
be to miss him from the midst of us, but unless he is wise 
and sins no more, | fear that the voice of the turtle will 
soon be heard no more in the land. 


-The occupants of the back rooms in North Middle 
have been more or less annoyed during this term by sun- 
dry enthusiastic disciples of Base Ball, who worship their 
divinity at all hours, in utter disregard of the rights and 
comforts of others. In addition to the necessary noise 
that must attend this festive amusement, they are also 
given to much loud talking, and not a little recrimination, 
occasioned by frequent shortcomings. Now the hard stu- 
dents who inhabit the aforesaid North Middle are far from 
any wish to discourage these hopeful aspirants to the 
honors of “ University Nine men,” although they would 
mildly inquire whether said aspirants are not “ hoping 
against hope.” Still they are not to be censured too se- 
verely, for after all, they are in a measure compelled to 
play just where they do, or not at all. As long as “fifty 
marks and two cents fine,” we beg pardon, “two marks 
and fifty cents fine” are the penalty of “playing ball in 
the college grounds,” so long will it be necessary to play 
where it will be easy to dart into concealment at the warn- 
ing cry of “Faculty!” If we were permitted to play 
ball where no possible damage could be done, as for in- 
stance, between the front fence and the first row of elms, 
it would save many marks, allay much hard feeling, and 
conduce greatly to the comfort and advantage of would-be 
students. 


The fourth of July was ushered in with cannon, 
drums, etc., much to the disgust of peaceful, unpatriotic 
people, who wanted to sleep. But much allowance must 
be made for the ardor of Hibernians newly naturalized, 
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Ethiopians newly enfranchised, and gentlemen from the 
rural districts who came into the city with their blooming 
sweethearts to celebrate. Our “country’s natal day,” is 
to their untutored imagination one continuous explosion. 
By all means let them be gratified. But while these are 
innocently enjoying their independence, no words of con- 
demnation are severe enough for those so-called gentlemen 
who abuse the license of the day. From the college fence 
fire-crackers were thrown at horses, and into a carriage 
where a lady was driving. A Roman candle was shot into 
a bedroom opposite and clothes set on fire. Especially 
were the horses who draw the cars made to suffer from 
the propensities of these rascals. The firing of squibs is 
bad enough; it is senseless and annoying. But when 
deliberately or thoughtlessly used so as to endanger life, 
it becomes simply devilish. We are glad to know that 


these performances were confined to one class and a few 
individuals. 


MEMORABILIA YALENSIA. 


Our Record 


Extends from June 4 to July 13. It has been a season of sunshine 
and of flowers. The social life of Yale has well-nigh obliterated all 
other life. Fathers and mothers and sisters and cousins and sweethearts 
have been in delicious proximity; while the average collegian has been 
in such an entrancing whirl of excitement that only the wilting influence 
of ‘annual ” has prevented him from bidding an eternal farewell to this 
work-a-day world, and going to dwell with sweet-faced girls, arrayed in 
the gayest of sky-spankers and the smallest of shoes, for ever and ever. 
The general effect of all this dissipation has been rather demoralizing 
upon the writer of this record ;—and if he happens to use long-winded 
adjectives rather extravagantly, and starts out bravely with sentences 
from which he comes limpingly off, he wishes it distinctly understood 
that he can’t help himself. But before we drive our goose-quill spurs 
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into Pegasus for an etherial flight, one or two earthly matters need men- 
tioning, among which 


Society Elections 


come first in order of time. The Sophomore societies gave out elections 
to the following members of ’73 on June 8 :—*, ©, #,: E, Alexander, 
A. H. Allen, L. B. Almy, S. L. Beckley, W. W. Beebe, W. B. Binin- 
ger, A. B. Boardman, S. L. Boyce, E. A. Bradford, L. Carter, A. J. 
Caton, S. S. Clark, J. W. Clemens, W. D. Crocker, H. B. Frissell, G. 
V. Gould, C. R. Grubb, J. O. Heald, W. A. Houghton, F. W. How- 
ard, D. W. Huntington, L. W. Irwin, C. P. Latting, H. W. Lyman, 
W. F. McCook, H. A. Oaks, F. S. Parker, J. T. Perry, H. E. Sadler, C. 
H. Thomas, S. N. White. Messrs. Bacon, Hincks, Merriam and Thacher, 
of ’72, received class elections at the same time.—A, B. 2.: F. W. 
Adee, F. D. Allen, C. D. Ashley, T. A. Bent, G. T. Bliss, C. W. 
Bowen, A. Collins, J. A. Clemmer, J. Day, S. 'T. Dutton, W. W. 
Flagg, E. E. Gaylord, G. Greene, C. S. Hemingway, J. C. Hubbard, 
I, N. Judson, W. StJ. Jones, W. E. Kelley, H. W. Lathe, E. J. Lati- 
mer, C, Lehmer, S. Merritt, J. B. Mills, J. P. Platt, S. O. Prentice, 
J. P. Peters, F. Palmer, C. A. Russell, F. B. Tarbell, W. E. Wheelock, 
F. S. Wicks, S. P. Williams, F. H. Wright. Class elections were given 
out at the same time to Messrs. Cooper, Good and Stem, of ’72.— 
A, 4, &,, for some reason, postponed taking her freshmen in until June 
14. Their names are as follows: W. Beebe, G. F. Bentley, C. E. 
Bigelow, W. W. Browning, E. H. Buckingham, E. S. Cowles, D. 
Davenport, H. McK. Denslow, S. J. Elder, J. C. Goddard, F. T. Hale, 
E. R. Johnes, A. W. McIntire, M. M. Macomb, P. Mountjoy, I. R. 
Sanford, J. E. Shaw, R. H. Smith, S. T. Stewart, D. R. Sutherland, 
F. C. Tallcott, G. H. Wald, F. C. Webster, J. T. Wheeler, S. P. 
Williams, J. Winters, H. M. Wright. J. W. Wescott of ’72 was also 
taken in at the same time. During the last year elections to this society 
have been accepted by Messrs. Pope, ’71, F. W. DuBois, Robinson, F. 
S. Smith, Schell and Totman, ’72z. On the same evening (June 14) the 
Junior societies gave out elections as follows:—A, K. E.: W. H. 
Averell, P. P. Beals, W. C. Beecher, L. S. Boomer, W. H. Bradley, 
O. F. Brannan, E. W. Cady, H. G. Chapin, R. E. Coe, O. H. Cooper, 
H. W. Cragin, W. L. Cushing, C. O. Day, D. B. Delavan, F. T. 
DuBois, J. K. DuBois, S. W. Grierson, J. A. Graves, B. Hoppin, F. M. 
Littlefield, C. A. Northrop, H. S. Payson, C. B. Ramsdell, G. Rich- 
ards, H, M. Sanders, G. P. Sawyer, H. D. Sellers, C. P. Smith, J. B. 
Smith, J. T. Stewart, A. M. Stem, J. P. Studley, R. F. Tilney, 
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W. B. Wheeler. Messrs, Banks, Hoffecker, Jelley and Stoeckel have sect 
received class elections during the year. Y¥. Y.: T. R. Bacon, F. H. 17 
Baldwin, J. H. Bennett, H. E. Benton, C. Campbell, E. B. Cobb, C. Cla 
C. Deming, H. C. Deming, F. S. Dennis, C. H. Ferry, F. L. Hall, cla 
D. Harmon, J. H. Hincks, H. W. B, Howard, G. L. Hoyt, H. W. of 
Jameson, E, H. Jenkins, J. W. Kirkham, E. S. Lines, A. R. Merriam, of 
L. G. Parsons, E. H. Peaselee, H. S. Potter, A. H. Robertson, C. J. agi 
H. Ropes, J. Sanford, G. A. Slade, G. A. Spalding, G. T. Sperry, J. val 
W. Stimson, F. G. B. Swaine, E. S. Thacher, E. R. Troxell, E. H. Ju 
Williams, T. S. Woolsey. No class elections have been given out dur- th 
ing the year, Singing and spreads characterized the outside festivities di 
on these evenings. The faculty, after a great deal of figuring, concluded hi 
that the fun was worth just ten marks apiece all around. On the night pl 
of sophomore elections, the Hon. Johannes Cotton Smith, of the class of 7 
”30, late Legatus ad Rempubl. Boliv., and now an enthusiastic member w 
of the female suffrage committee in the Connecticut Legislature, received ve 
a serenade from his numerous college friends, which was brought to an m 
untimely end by the sudden appearance of sundry tutors, The fellows Pl 
were very much shocked to see these gentlemen out at that time o’ night, E 
and for fear of being seen in bad company, left for unknown parts P 
instanter, John Cotton was inconsolable over the mishap. The ini- se 
tiation ceremonies of the Sophomore societies took place on the evening W 
of June 17; the Junior initiations occurred on the evening of June 24. g 


A brief, but moving tale we could relate about the “‘ orgies,” but silence 
is the law. In the Yale Courant of July 2 we find this item: “‘ The 
following persons received elections to Senior Societies last Thursday 
evening. Skull and Bones: C. H. Clark, F. Collin, H. R. Elliott, C. 
D. Hine, H. E. Kinney, R. B. Lea, H. Mansfield, A. B. Mason, F. 
Mead, W. W. Perry, W. R. Sperry, E. F. Sweet, G, A. Strong, T. 
Thacher, W. K. Townsend; Scroll & Key: R. W. Archbald, C. E. 
Beebe, S. Benedict, E. Cramer, S. B. Jackson, C. Lyman, W. S. Moody, 
J. F. Page, T. G. Peck, P. C. Smith, C. H. Starling, L. Starling, J. 
Wales, W. E. Walker, G. P. Wilshire.” Outdoor performances, how- 
ever, have been many and various during the month, and among these 


Base Ball 


Has been chief. The first game since our last issue came off on the 
eighth of June, between the class nines of ’71 and ’72, for the champion 
flag. The score stood 13 to 10 in favor of ’72, The match between 
the famous Red Stockings and our University Nine, which was arranged 
for June 11, did not come off on account of the rain. This is the 
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second time the clerk of the weather has done this sort of a thing. June 
17 the University played the Lowells ;—score, 14 to 8 for Yale. Mr. 
Clarence Deming, formerly of ’71, acted as umpire. The next day the 
class nine of ’73 beat the Charter Oaks of Hartford, at that city, to the tune 
of 34 to 12. June 25 the University nine played the Mutuals. Strong 
of ’71 pitched in place of Thomas of ’73. The score was 49 to 12 
against Yale. On the same day the class nine of ’73 played the Har- 
vard freshmen at Springfield, Mass., beating them by a score of 21 to 18. 
July 2 a game took place between the White Stockings of Chicago and 
the University nine. Richards of ’72 caught in place of Bentley of ’73, 
disabled at Springfield, and A. B. Chapman of ’72 played at third base, 
his old position, in place of Richards, who had been assigned to that 
place ; Buck of ’70 played in his old position, first base, and Wheeler of 
’72 took his place in centre field. Thescore was 35 to 8. The umpire 
was a member of the White Stocking club. ‘The White Stockings were 
very airy and talkative throughout the entire game, and do not approx- 
mate, in point of gentlemanliness, to any professional nine that has ever 
played Yale at Hamilton Park, On July 4 the University match between 
Harvard and Yale took place. The play was fine—a large crowd was 
present. Our nine has not played better than they did that day this 
season—their excellent batting being especially noticeable. But they 
were beaten by two runs, after one of the closest and most exciting 
games of the season, much to the joy of the Harvard men present, and 
to the corresponding chagrin of all Yalensians, We give the score : 


Vale. Harvard. 


Buck, 1b.,—- 
Wheeler, c.f., 
Richards, 3b., 
Bentley, c., - 
Payson, 2b. - 
MeCutchen, s.s., - 
Day, r.f., - 
Thomas, p., - 
Deming, Lf., - 


Eustis, r.f.,  - 
Wells, c.f., 
Perrin, 1b., 
Bush, c., 
Austin, s.s., 
Goodwin, p., 
Reynolds, 3b., 
White, 2b., 
Barnes, l.f., 
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Total, 
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Total, 


Innings— 1 2 5 
Harvard, 3 
Yale, 1 2 
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4 
3 6 
Umpire—Mr Bunce, of Charter Oaks. 


Scorers—Sanborn and Williams. 
Time of game, 3 hours. 
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A match game was played between the Princeton college nine and the 
University nine, July 6. The score stood 26 to 15. It was a very sick 
game. In striking contrast to these games, however, was the one played 
July 9 between the tenth and eleventh nines of the class of ’71, com- 
monly known as the Prolates of Kiisnacht and the Oblates of Altorf, 
The game was an exceedingly quick one—lasting only five hours and a 
half. At the expiration of the game, the players were brought to college 
on shutters. ‘They have been so stiff, ever since, that the flies have been 
wholly undisturbed in the bestowment of those delicate attentions for 
which the affectionate creatures are remarkable. The score was gz to 
46 in favor of the Oblates—a remarkably small score, when the char- 
acter of the players is taken into account. A different result would 
probably have been obtained had not the Prolates superciliously put the 
writer of this account off the nine, for the reason that he demanded a 
stool to sit on, an umbrella to hold over his head,—which might possi- 
bly have been useful, also, in protecting him from the ravages of fly 
balls,—a basket in which to catch ordinary balls, and a small boy to 
carry the ball from him to the pitcher. These reasonable requirements 
being refused, he was forced, though much against his will, to forego the 
pleasure of playing a game for which he has an enthusiastic admiration. 
The score is a sufficient answer to the gibes which were hurled at him 
for his course. The interest taken by all college in this match was pro- 
digious ; but it hardly equalled that which was felt in the 


DeForest Speaking, 


Which came off at the Chapel on the afternoon of Monday, June 27. 
The Townsend composition prizes were awarded this year to Messrs. 
Andrews, Chase, Gulliver, Mason, Shepard, and Tilney, of whom Messrs. 
Gulliver and Tilney were on the last Lrr, board and Mr. Shepard on the 
last board of the Yale Courant. Messrs. Andrews, Chase and Mason 
wrote on the “‘ Decay of Faith ;” Mr. Gulliver on ‘‘ Destructive Re- 
formers ;” Mr. Shepard on “‘ The great Debate between Webster and 
Hayne ;” and Mr. Tilney on “‘ Abraham Lincoln.” These composi- 
tions, cut down to fifteen minute orations, were pronounced in the fol- 
lowing order: Henry B. Mason, Chicago, Ill. ; George Chase, Portland, 
Me. ; John W. Andrews, Columbus, O.; Charles E. Shepard, Dans- 
ville, N. Y.; Thomas J. Tilney, Brooklyn, N. Y.; William C. Gulli- 
ver, Galesburg, Ill. The chapel was well filled and the speaking for the 
most part was excellent. After the usual delay, the nineteenth DeForest 
medal was awarded by the Faculty of the college to Tuomas J. Trtney, 
making the fifth DeForest taken by Chi Delta Theta. Mr. Chase re- 
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ceived an honorable mention. The people immediately dispersed in 
order to make themselves beautiful for the 


Wooden Spoon Promenade, 


Which came off at Music Hall in the evening, under the management 
of the cochlaureati of ’71, consisting of the following gentlemen: R. 
W. Archbald, C. E. Beebe, Fred Collin, I. H. Ford, R. B. Lea, P. C. 
Smith, L. Starling, J. Wales, W. E. Walker. The committee had 
spared no expense nor labor in completing every arrangement necessary 
to the comfort and pleasure of those who attended this, the festival 
night of Yale, and we have yet to hear a single complaint of failure in 
the slightest particular, The hall was beautifully decorated—the music 
was by Grafulla’s 7th Regt. band. Even the traditional lemonade was 
not only abundant, but good,—each glass containing the required straw- 
berry. The number present was very large and the costumes worn 
exceedingly brilliant. All the beauty of New Haven was present, and 
neighboring and remote cities were well represented. Everybody danced 
or looked on until morning, and went away declaring that this had been 
the most delightful evening of their lives. Notwithstanding the fatigue 
occasioned by dancing all night, every dweller in and visitor to New 
Haven made a point of attending the 


Summer Regatta 


At lake Saltonstall, which took place on the afternoon of the follow- 
ing day, June 28. Nineteen car-loads of palpitating humanity went out 
from the depot, while all the roads leading to the lake were crowded 
with carriages of every kind and condition, Felsburg’s band was at 
Regatta Point in good season, and awoke the echoes by their timely 
tooting. A little rain fell as the people were getting into position, which, 
although not down on the programme, greatly increased the interest of 
the occasion. The first race was for single sculls—distance two miles, 
the prize offered to the winning oar being the Southworth cup, of which 
mention has already been made. There were five entries, as follows :— 
G. E. Dodge, ’70, Lady Alice, (White handkerchief) ; C. W. Gould, 
70, Grace, (Yellow); W. H. Lee, ’70, The Nameless, (Orange) ; 
E. T. Owen, ’71, WVellie, (Magenta); T. G. Peck, ’71, Louise, (Blue.). 
The race to the turn was a fine one; but on the return Owen had it all 
his own way. The time made was as follows: Owen, 14 m. 114 s.; 
Dodge, 14m. 3548.; Lee, 14 m. 5748.3; Gould, 15 m. 3s.; Peck, 15 
m. 193s. Lee put ina claim of foul in turning, against Owen, but the 
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claim was not sustained. Edward T. Owen, ’71, of Hartford, therefore 
won the cup. His time was remarkably good for an amateur. Peck 
was disabled at an early part of the race. The second race was for 
shells—distance, three miles. The first prize consisted of $75 and the 
Phelps Champion Flag; the second prize, $25. The following crews 
entered :— University : Colors, Blue handkerchiefs; D. McC. Bone, 
(Bow), C. S. Hemingway, F. G. B. Swayne, Z. T. Carpenter, L. G. Par- 
sons, E. W. Coonley, (Stroke). Scientific : Colors, Orange handker 

chiefs ; J. T. Whittlesey, (Bow), J. W. Griswold, R. Colgate, H. H. 
Buck, R. W. Davenport, T. G. Bennett, (Stroke.) ’72 :—L. E. Cur- 
tis, (Bow), E. H. Hubbard, W. H. Bradley, D. J. H. Willcox, L. S. 
Boomer, E. H. Jenkins, (Stroke). ’73 :—S. L. Boyce, (Bow), F. W. 
Adee, J. Day, G. M. Browne, W. F. McCook, W. W. Flagg (Stroke.) 
The positions at the start were—University, inside; ’73, second; Sci- 
entifics third; and ’72 outside. The University gave a handicap of 
fifteen seconds to the class crews. The race was a very: pretty one, 
though most of the interest was centeréd in the Scientifics and Freshmen. 
The time made was as follows: Scientifics, 19 m. 364 s.; ’73, 20 m. 
1-10 s.; University, 2om. ’72, zom. 19}s. The Scientifics 
were the heroes of the day ; while everybody was proud of the plucky 
Freshmen, and hoped them all manner of success at Worcester, in their 
contest with the Freshmen crews of Harvard, Amherst and Brown. 
The third race for double sculls did not take place. Rev. J. H. Twitch- 
ell, ’59, and Charles H. Owen, ’60, acted asumpires, The judges were 
—for the University, H. D. Cleveland, ’67 ; Scientifics, C. T. Ballard, 
S. S. S. ; Sophomores, H. P, Warren, ’70; Freshmen, W. R. Belknap, 
S. S. S. It will be noticed, that the University crew had one new man, 
Mr. Carpenter, ’70, who pulled in the place of Cushing, ’72. It was 
also noticeable to every one that the steering was very poor, These 
two circumstances, however, were not thought sufficient to account for 
the evident weakness of the crew, and accordingly, at a meeting held at 
the President’s Lecture Room on Saturday, July 9, after much discussion, 
it was resolved to put Flagg and McCook, of ’73, on the crew. Pre- 
vious to this, Carrington Phelps, ’70, who is probably the best steers- 
man in college, took the bow oar, which makes a total change of three 
men in the crew. Commodore Bone pulls stroke. The crew, as finally 
arranged, is as follows: Carrington Phelps, North Colebrook, Conn., 
bow; Wilbur W. Flagg, Yonkers, N. Y., port bow; William L. Cush- 
ing, Bath, Me., starboard waist ; Edgar D. Coonley, Greenville, N. Y., 
port waist ; Willis J. McCook, Pittsburg, Pa., starboard stroke; David 
McC. Bone, Petersburg, Ill., stroke. Charles S. Hemingway takes Flagg’s 
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place as stroke on the Freshman crew, and Daniel Davenport takes 
McCook’s oar. But the Regatta is over—though we may as well add 
that it was a great success and a great addition to the interesting exer- 
cises which occur during Presentation week—and everybody is off for the 


Wooden Spoon Exhibition. 


This was given at Music Hall on the evening of the twenty-eighth. 
As usual, the hall was crowded to suffocation, and everybody looked as 
pretty and felt as hot as possible. There was plenty of time to gossip, 
and see and be seen, before the performance began, the programme of 
which was as follows: 1. Overture, ‘‘ Light Cavalry,” Verdi ; 2. 
Opening Load, “‘Cochlea”; 3. Latin Salutatory, Robert Wodrow 
Archbald, Scranton, Pa.; 4. Music, “ Ernani,” Verdi ; 5. Presentation 
of the Spoon, Isaac Henry Ford, North East, Md.; 6, Reception, Rob- 
ert Brinckley Lea, Nashville, Tenn.; 7. Wooden Spoon Song; 8. 
Music, “‘O! Ye Tears,” Adt; 9. College Comedy, “ Who’s Who ??— 
Dramatis Persone—Grant Johnson, a careless dog, L. Starling ; Charles 
Gray, his friend, R. B. Lea; Mark Jackson, a moral youth, P. C. Smith; 
Frank Dunlap, a college Deacon, Fred Collin; A. Bartholomew Browne, 
of the “Bore Tribe,” I, H. Ford; Maude Crawford, a woman’s 
rightess, C. E, Beebe ; Mary Fordham, her cousin, C. Wood; Gretchen, 
a pretty waitress, W. W. Perry; John, Joe, Sam, Harry, etc., students.; 
10. Music, ‘On the beautiful blue Danube,” Strauss ; 11. Younger 
Members of the Faculty; 12. Tragedy—‘‘ Return of Ulysses,”— 
Dramatis Persone—Ulysses, I. H. Ford; Eumaeus, R. W. Archbald ; 
Telemachus, J. Wales; Penelope, H. R. Elliot; Suitors; 13. Music, 
“ Weiner Bonbons,” Strauss ; 14. Songs on the Fence; 15. Finale. 
Grafulla’s 7th Regt. Band put the ‘‘ Light Cavalry ” through their paces 
in good style, after which the Spoon man, Rosert Brincxiey Lea, of 
Nashville, Tenn., appeared from the depths of an immense shell. The 
“load ” was rather doubtful to unclassical minds, but everybody saw at 
once that Bos was ¢he rooster of the class, and that was all that was 
aimed at. The latin salutatory was fanny and was pronounced with 
the solemn pomposity of a Roman senator. The spoon addresses were 
excellent, and each one was well delivered. The spoon song, written by 
Henry Baldwin, ’71, was a very pretty little thing, all about the glories 
of the spoon. It was sung to an old German air, of Dr. Stoeckel’s 
selection. The college comedy, entitled ‘‘ Who’s Who?” was written 
by W. R. Sperry, ’71. It is probably the worst apology for a play 
that ever appeared. All the newspaper correspondents said they couldn’t 
hear it, and it was very stupid. Probably if they Aad heard it, as it 
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was written and with all the stage appointments in working order, they 
would have called it deuced stupid. Even a lady,—who, by the way, 
did not know who wrote it,—asked us if the committee ad to have an 
original play! However, he isa hard-hearted father who does not stand 
by his own child, and we are bound to say that we think the play an 
excellent one. In justice to the committee, it ought to be added that 
the scene-shifter was drunk, which occasioned the frequent dropping of 
the curtain. The younger members of the faculty, consisting of two 
diminutive representatives of the Fifteenth Amendment, was rather dark 
to most minds. The best thing of the evening was the tragic “ Return 
of Ulysses,” written by Mr. H. R. Elliott, ’71. It was put on the stage in 
good shape, and had intrinsic merit. Elliott made a gushing ‘‘ Penelope,” 
while Ford did ‘* Ulysses” in quite the grand style. The songs on the 
fence were good, as they always are, the faculty of Yale College to the 
contrary, notwithstanding. ‘The finale was very fine ale indeed. The 
exhibition, as a whole, it must be admitted, was not as good as it ought 
to have been, though it probably would compare favorably with any 
preceding one. The chief trouble is in the unaccountable stoppages in 
the performance and the lack of necessary rehearsals and preparation— 
which might be almost wholly remedied by the employment of an 
efficient stage manager. The hall was tastefully decorated, and the 
tickets, programmes, etc., were very neat and elegant. And now comes 


Presentation Day Exercises, 


Which virtually close up the college life of another class and put an 
end to the summer festivities of Yale. Wednesday, June 29, was a 
pleasant day, which is a wonderful thing in New Haven. Ata few minutes 
past ten, the class of ’70 marched into Chapel, which was already well 
filled with friends and students, The President read a short address to 
them,—written in an unknown tongue—Latin, after which the class poet, 
Henry Burrell Mason, of Chicago, Ill., recited a poem entitled “A 
Medley about College Life.” This was written in a variety of metres, 
and called up, in a sprightly manner, various incidents connected with 
the history of the class. Following this came the class oration, delivered 
by William Curtis Gulliver, of Galesburg, Ill. The orator discussed 
“« The Intelligence of American Public Opinion ” in a comprehensive 
and impartial way, and urged his classmates to let their influence tell 
against the ignorance and cant which too often give tone to the opinions of 
the public. He closed with a brief but eloquent farewell to the class. 
Then followed the usual announcement of prizes, by the President, after 
which the Parting Ode, written by Walter R. Beach, to the dear old 
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tune of “‘ Auld Lang Syne,” was sung, and ’70 left the Chapel, never to 
enter it again, as a class, After dinner, class histories were in order, 
Seats were erected on the college green for the benefit of the public, 
while benches, etc., furnished a resting place for the war-worn veterans 
of ’70, who came together to hear the entertaining personal gossip and 
capital stories which make up what is known asa class history. The 
lemonade was there, also, and the tobacco and the pipes, and each par- 
ticular maiden carried one of these in her dainty fingers, and made a 
pretty make-believe of smoking it, just as she had probably done a score 
of times before, or perhaps only a dozen. The historians were Messrs. 
W. R. Beach, H. B. Mason and T. J. Tilney. The histories were all 
of them good, and there was very little in any of them which could 
hurt the feelings of any one—a most commendable thing. ‘The fellows 
laughed at every funny thing, and the crowd laughed whenever the fel- 
lows did, and everybody had a capital time. The histories through with, 
a line was formed and the class marched to the east side of the Library, 
where the class ivy was planted, with appropriate ceremonies. The ivy 
song was written by G. A. Robinson. The class then marched to the 
house of the President, who made a few remarks to them, and, returning 
to south college, cheered and were cheered by the remaining classes, after 
which they cheered all the college buildings in succession, arriving at last 
at Alumni Hall, where they parted. The hand-shaking and tear-drop- 
ping performances, which usually characterize this last separation, were 
omitted by ’70. So ends the college life of another class, The college 
world will miss’70, It has been a masculine class, and contained a host 
of good fellows. May they always be jolly, and hearty, and successful. 
In the evening a reception was held by the class at the Art Building, 
which drew out a large and brilliant crowd. 


The Appointments for Commencement 


Are as follows, the names of those who are to speak appearing in 
italics: Vaxepicrory: G. Chase. Satutatory: D. W. Learned. 
Puiosopuicat Orations: W. H. Welch, E. S. Dana, $. S. Chandler, 
S. F. Randall. HicH Orarions: E. R. Stearns, ¥. H. Perry, T. F. 
Tilney, C. H. Strong,W. S. Logan, 8. R. Morrow, ¥. W. Andrews, 
R. Spaulding. Orations: G. D. Metcalf, G. L. Beardsley, WZ. /. 
Tyler, O. Cope, C. W. Kelley, J. A. Ross, C. E. Shepard, A. H. War- 
ren, E. S. White, F. F. Jewett. Dissertations: R. W. DeForest, 
L. L. Scaife, W. J. Betts, S.S. McCutchen, W. R. Beach, Z. S. Hume, 
S$. H. Cummings, P. Lindsley. First Disputes: W. Buck, J. G. K. 
McClure, N. W. Cary, H. A. Riley, R. Baldwin, W. Eddy, J. W. 
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Shattuck, J.C. Kendall. Seconp Dispures: G. W. Drew, E. G. Selden, 
J. E. Curran, F. R. Schell. Firsr Cottoguy: E. P. Clark, J. M. 
Fiero, C. H. Dix, M. B. Beardsley, F. Countryman, E. A. Lewis, A. 
P. Crane. Seconn Cottoguy: R. Kelley, C. W. Gaylord, L. W. 
Hicks, G. W. Jenkins, H. J. Faulkner, N. E. Wordin, W. S. Hull, G. 
E. Dodge. Of the above, the following were adjudged equal: G. 
Chase and D. W. Learned ; W.S. Logan and S. R. Morrow ; O. Cope, 
C. W. Kelley and J. A. Ross; R. W. DeForest and L. L. Scaife; W. 
J. Betts and S. S. McCutchen; W. R. Beach and E. S. Hume; N. W. 
Cary and H. A. Riley; R. Baldwin, W. Eddy and J. W. Shattuck; 
M. B. Beardsley, F. Countryman and E. A. Lewis; L. W. Hicks and 
G. W. Jenkins; and H. J. Faulkner and N. E. Wordin. But a more 
interesting item than the above, to the undergraduate mind, is the 


List of Prizes 


Announced by the President on the twenty-ninth. They are as follows : 
Berkeley Scholarship—D. W. Learned, ’70. Senior Mathematical 
Prizes— ist, O. Cope, 2d, N. B. Craig. Clark Classical Prizes, 
—aist, E, A, Wilson, 2d, C. R. Lanman. Sophomore Composition 
Prizes—ist, R. E. Coe, C. C. Deming, J. H. Hincks, A. R. Mer- 
riam; 2d, B. Hoppin, H. W. B. Howard, E. S. Lines, G. Richards; 
3d, T. R. Bacon, J. H. Clendenin, C. J. H. Ropes, H. M. Sanders. 
Sophomore Mathematic2l Prizes—ist, A, A. Murch and E. C. Wood- 
ruff; 2d, G. Kendrick; 3d, J. Oakey. Sophomore Modern Languages 
Scholarship—D. J. H. Willcox. Woolsey Scholarship—F. B. Tarbell, 
Hurlbut Scholarship—H. McK. Denslow, ’73. Third Fresh- 
man Scholarship—A. H. Allen. Freshman Mathematical Prizes— 
ist, E. S. Cowles, E. E. Gaylord, A. Watson; 2d, W. O. Buck and 
J. H. Roberts. In addition to these, the following members of ’72 
have been chosen to compete for Sophomore Declamation prizes at the 
chapel, July 19: C. C. Deming, F. S. Dennis, J. H. Hincks, D. S. Hol- 
brook, G. Kendrick, G. E. Martin, A. R. Merriam, G. Richards, H. 
M. Sanders, J. Sanford, G. A. Spalding, J. W. Wescott. The prizes 
offered to ’71 by Prof. Porter, for logical analysis, were taken by F. 
Johnson, J. F. Hoffecker and W. B. Riggs. The prizes, in the order 
named, were $15, $10 and $5. But prize lists are stale things, after all, 
in comparison with the 


Town Shows, 


Of which, it must be confessed, we have had a very limited number this 
last month. Sam Sharpley’s “Silver Show” came first, (June 6) and 
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continued for three nights. Then, after an interval of nearly two 
weeks, which was pretty well filled up, however, with church fairs and 
festivals and religious swindles generally, there came the Elwood Female 
Minstrels, who numbered among their attractions the ever-memorable 
and exceedingly muscular Miss Naomi Porter. June zo and 21 the 
comedy of ‘‘ Fernande,” representing Parisian life, was given. There 
was also something going on in the dramatic line at Music Hall on the 
fourth of July, but no student was fooiish enough to shut himself up 
there so long as Hoadley offered unlimited tick on fire crackers and other 
infernal contrivances for disturbing the peace and happiness of families— 
a state of things which unfortunately lasted until long after all respecta- 
ble show folk had put out the foot-lights and gone to the land of Nod. 
Notwithstanding the comparative scarcity of regular town shows, how- 
ever, we have a goodly number of 


Trifles, 


With which to say denedicite to our readers.—Dr. Patton preached 
from State House steps June 5.—June 6, “‘ Dr. Manchester and lady, of 
Boston,” so called, fulminated from the same place some new-fangled 
notions about men and women. The woman wore trowsers and the 
man slapped her back, which shows that they knew what they were 
about. The doctrines of these people excited the Sophomores and 
certain lewd followers of the baser sort to such a degree that the reform- 
ers came near being hazed. The police rescued them, and, it is to be 
hoped, sent them on their way rejoicing.—From the seventh of June 
until the present time the Legislature has been cogitating over female 
suffrage. The women have been before the committee numberless 
times, and have invariably repeated their pretty pleading pieces with 
great freedom and vivacity. Every one, who has had the time to spare, 
has been over once or twice, just for the fun of the thing. George 
Pratt, ’°57, of Norwich, made a strong argument against the prattlers, 
but the majority of the committee, as a grand joke, reported in favor of 
petticoat government. John Cotton Smith brought in the majority 
report, a thing which John Cotton will be ashamed of some day.—A 
very pleasant reception was held at the Art Gallery on the evening of 
June 8, for the purpose of introducing the fine collection of pictures 
now on exhibition there to public attention. Many of these pictures 
are masterpieces, and all of them are worth a visit.—’70 rejoiced over 
their last recitation, June 10, by engaging in a very enthusiastic game of 
ball in front of South Collegee—The Rev. Dr. Gulick, a missionary to 
the Micronesian Islands, preached in the Chapel on the afternoon of 
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June 12. This gentleman has reduced the language of the inhabitants 
of these islands, heretofore only spoken, to writing.—June 13 the 
Freshmen appeared in very pretty class caps. They wisely dispensed 
with the ugly Oxford hat and the senseless farce of a class dinner.— 
June 18 the annual agony over drawing rooms began. ‘The completion 
of Farnam Hall makes the number of students living in college build- 
ings much greater than heretofore. Old South College was the favorite 
with ’71. We understand that water is to be put into this building, as 
well as other modern improvements.—June 19 Dr. S. G. Buckingham, 
33, of Springfield, Mass., preached at the Chapel both morning and 
afternoon.—The President preached on the afternoon of the twenty- 
sixth. Prof. Gilman spoke in the evening at Prex’s Lecture Room.— 
The class statistics of ’70 appeared on the morning of the twenty- 
seventh. They were compiled by C. E. Shepard and L. W. Hicks, of 
’70, and are very full and complete. From them we learn that the 
class graduates with 113 members, although 178 have belonged to it 
during the four years of the course. But three other classes—’47, 63 
and ’6g—have graduated with a larger number. For other personal 
items we must refer to the statistics themselves.—The Yale Index— 
which is virtually a third term society catalogue—appeared on the after- 
noon of June 28. We believe it was gotten out by R. W. DeForest 
of ’70, We have received no copy of it, and therefore know nothing 
of its merits or demerits.—The Freshmen’s hearts were made glad on 
Presentation Day by being permitted to wear out their new pants on 
the fence.—The new Yale Courant editors were announced June 29. 
They are C. B. Dudley, H. R. Elliot and H. Mansfield. This is a 
strong board, and one which will undoubtedly make the Courant a live 
paper.—President Grant, while in town July z, made a short visit to 
the College. The students were collected about the Library steps, 
from which the President was introduced to them. Several members of 
the faculty were present. The fellows cheered and sang, as usual.— 
The orthodox fourth of July performances began as early as the first 
and continued through to the fifth or sixth, The fence suffered severe- 
ly from the patriotism of the students, as well as the passers-by. This 
is all wrong. One such day’s performance is quite as bad as several 
cases of ordinary hazing. One man was taken from the fence by the 
peelers, but, as is generally the case, he was one of those who had had 
nothing to do with the row.—Prof. Hoppin preached in Chapel on the 
afternoon of July 3. The Rev. Mr. Watkins, of the ist M. E. 
Church, addressed a missionary meeting in the President’s Lecture 
Room in the evening.—The Harvard Nine played the Rose Hills at 
Hamilton Park July 5. The score stood 17 to 2 for Harvard.—The 
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ball and penny-pitching fever has prevailed in college during the last 
week or two. Additional excitement has been added to these amuse- 
ments from the fact that the faculty are down on them. Several 
enthusiastic ’71 men will consequently have their vacation from college 
duties indefinitely extended.—July 8 the police arrested a Sophomore 
from near the Gymnasium, for—well, we don’t know for what. Prob- 
ably, because they had a chance.—The Rev. L. L. Paine, ’56, preached 
in Chapel on the forenoon of July 10. In the afternoon Prof. F. W. 
Fisk, ’49, of the Chicago Theological Seminary, preached. On the 
afternoon of the same day Tutor Perry preached at the Centre church. 
—The Courant office has been moved to the rooms over Dickerman’s 
old place.x—Our University crew wear straw hats with wide blue bands. 
—’71 have nearly broken their backs, trying to do the correct thing by 
the Prex, inthe matter of bowing. Always look out for this item, about 
this time o”’ year.—The Rev. Leonard Bacon has recently received the 
degree of LL.D. from Harvard. Prof. Hoppin has received the degree 
of D.D. from Knox College, Galesburg, Ill.—Mr. Hesing, of ’70, was 
married in Boston, on the evening of July 7, to Miss H. Weir. W. H. 
Lee, ’70, was first groomsman, and W. C. Whittemore, ’55, and J. H. 
Hewes, ’70, were ushers. Mr. H. and wife have gone to Europe.—J. K. 
Thacher, 68, has been nominated for tutor in Yale.—Thomas Hooker, 
’69, has gone to Switzerland. He expects to be absent about three 
months.—J. A. Ross and D, J. Griffith, of ’70, presented Dr. Stoeckel 
with a gold-headed ebony cane a few days since, as a token of their 
esteem for him as a man and their respect for him as a teacher.—Nothing 
is left of the Athenaeum but the outside walls.—A statue of Gov. Trum- 
bull has recently been placed in the Art Gallery, which is said to be worth 
seeing.—As we write, the campaign committees of the Freshman societies 
are busy gobbling up stray sub-freshies, They nearly pulled one in 
pieces the other night, at the depot, and in the fracas that ensued 
managed to secure the undying hostility of all the depot officials, Sev- 
enty or eighty of these incipient collegians are ‘already in town, 


S. S. S. MEMORABILIA. 
Boating 


For the past month has been of special interest. An exciting con- 
test was expected with our Harvard opponents, flush as they were with 
recent victories over the class crews at Cambridge, and the crews of 
Brown University and Rutgers College, N.J. They arrived Tuesday, 
morning and took rooms at the Tremont; where, from their distinctive 
pink and white hat bands, they became the observed of all observers. 
Wednesday, the 22d, was propitious, cool andclear. Our dozen car 
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loads, on reaching the Lake, found themselves anticipated by a crowd of 
carriages and pedestrians. Considerable delay was caused by the dis- 
cussion of Harvard’s protest, based as it stated on two reasons :—1st, 
that there was a misunderstanding on the part of some of the crew as to 
the time of the race: 2d, on account of Whittlesey’s rowing, since he 
was already a graduate. The umpire ruled out these objections, as the 
challenge for the specified time had been accepted by the captain, the 
responsible person ; and moreover only two maintained the point: In 
regard to the second, though Whittlesey was a graduate, he was a mem- 
ber of the crew when the challenge passed, belonging regularly to the 
schools as the catalogue bore witness. The judges were—for Yale, Cla- 
rence King, Yale S, S. S., 61, and chief of the goth Parallel Survey ; 
for Harvard, Commodore Bone ; while Mr. S. F. Emmons, Harvard ’61, 
was chosen umpire. At 4.17 o’clock the start was given, the Harvards 
awakening some anxiety by their vigorous stroke. When, however, the 
boats reappeared, the blue handkerchiefs held indisputable lead, and 
were welcomed by acclamations long and loud. The crews were: Har- 
vard—R. W. Bayley, (bow) Po’keepsie, N.Y.; S. M. Pitman, Somer- 
ville, Mass.; F. Gilbert, New York City; T. Cary, Buffalo, N.Y.; B. 
Godwin, New York City; F. Yznaga, (stroke) New York City :—time 
22m. 33 1-28. Yale—J. T. Whittlesey, (bow) New Haven; J. W. 
Griswold, Troy, N.Y.; R. Colgate, Riverdale, N.Y.; H. H. Buck, 
Orland, Me.; R. W. Davenport, New York City; T. G. Bennett, 
(stroke) New Haven:—time 20 m. 10 1-4, In explanation of this 
marked discrepancy, there were Harvard’s fatigue and slight acquaint- 
ance with the course; moreover, shortly after turning the stake, their 
stroke broke his stretcher, and the rudder wire snapped,—unfortunate ac- 
cidents, but liable to occur in the best-regulated races. The committee 
on arrangements were C. T. Ballard, E. V. B. Hoes and W. R. Bel- 
knap, who, with the crew in particular, and the club in general, beg 
leave here to touch their hats to generous friends whose ready autographs 
filled out the subscription list. The same crew won the following Tues- 
day’s race. When it was understood beforehand that the Scientifics were 
to have no handicap over the University, some dissatisfaction was ex- 
_ pressed, since their selection is limited to about 140, or the equivalent of 
an academic class, In consideration of circumstances the arrangements 
were considered fair; though, by an oversight, the handicap allowed to 
freshmen and sophomores, was not announced until called in to the judges’ 
boat. They now have in possession the champion flag taken last Fall, aset 
of silver cups, the new champion colors, and Phelps’ prize of $75. The 
cup for single sculls last fall was taken by one scientific, and the first 
gymnasium prize in the winter by another ; so that altogether they have 
good excuse for unusually high spirits, and are not to be affected by more 
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Excursions. 


A Mineralogical party left on the night boat of Wednesday, June 22, to 
pay the annual visit of three days to Franklin, N.J. However poverty- 
stricken on departure, all came back with pockets full of rocks, not to 
mention weighty valises. Rich and rare were the numerous minerals 
collected, Franklinite, Jeffersonite, Zincite, Fowlerite, etc. The second 
party, composed of Prof. Norton and the senior engineers, by invitation 
of chief engineer Serrell, spent the 23d on the Air Line R. R., dining 
in Middletown, and receiving every attention to make the day pleasant. 
These 


Items, 


With a game of base-ball vs. the grammar school, the exact date happily 
forgotten, in whieh the score at the end of the 8th inning stood about 
11-33 in their favor; and a desperate attempt to cheer President Grant 
when he passed the school, make up the sum total of excitement for the 
month. Annuals are nearly over, and on Friday, 5, most of the under 
classes check their baggage, while the seniors tarry to read ponderous 
theses on Monday, to eat the class supper on Tuesday, and to clutch 
the coveted sheepskin on Thursday. The annual report, a tender 
flower, which usually blushes in May, must this year have been nipped 
in the bud, for it has not yet made its appearance. This is particularly 
disappointing to freshmen, who, anxious to assure friends of their conection 
with the school, send off anywhere in the neighborhood of a dozen. The 
demand for stamps has declined and the waiting public still held in sus- 
pense. The general endowment fund, since last December, has been in- 
creased $70.000 by various contributions. But the school is far from 
laboring under an embarras des richesses, and there are yet chances for 
the liberally disposed. Prof. Verrill has resigned his chair in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, and will give us henceforth his undivided attention, 
while Prof. Gilman has declined the flattering offer of the presidency of 
the University of California, At the regular boat meeting on Wednes- 
day, July 13, for the ensuing year, R. W. Davenport was elected Capt., 
H. B. Sargent ist Lieut., R. Colgate 2nd Lieut., and G. M. Keasby 
Purser. Ill would it become us who are so soon to bid these scenes 
good-bye, did we not testify by word now as we trust to in life here- 
after, our gratitude for all the school has been to us and done for us. 
Could we add to its lustre by encomium, ours willingly should be the 
task. Were we classic, nothing short of an Horatian stanza would 
satisfy us; but in respect to her teachings, 


“Here’s Rosmarinus officinolis ; that’s for remembrance.” 
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The Yale Literary Magazine. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 


Book Notices, Exchanges, etc. 
The American Colleges and the American Public. By Professor Porter. New 

Haven: Published by Charles C. Chatfield. 

It was eminently fitting that such a book should have been sent out from 
Yale. As the most prominent and consistent supporter of a prescribed 
course of study, she owed it to herself to give some reason for her resistance 
to the popular demand for change. This debt to her reputation has been 
fully paid by the publication of Prof. Porter's book. It is a well put state- 
ment of an argument by no means weak in itself, and all college men, espe- 
cially all college grumblers, ought to read it. They would obtain juster 
ideas of the end and limits of a college education, and consequently of the 
aim they ought to keep before themselves in their study. The latter half of 
the book discusses many questions of a more general public interest. The 
author’s remarks on the “ Dormitory System,” about which some of the re- 
ligious papers worked themselves into such a foolish frenzy, are especially 
interesting. His defence of a corporation composed entirely of ministers, 
seems to us the weakest point in the work. 

The book is gotten up throughout in a style that does credit to the publisher. 
Life at Home ; or, The Family and its Members. By William Aikman, D.D. 

Published by S. R. Wells: New York. 

In the many discussions of modern times concerning women’s rights and 
sphere, it is somewhat gratifying occasionally to meet a book like this, en- 
forcing the duties and obligations of husbands and wives and family mem- 
bers. Commonplaces there undoubtedly are in the book, but they are the 
commonplaces whose repetition can do no injury. It is an earnest work, full 
of plain, sensible talk. If its words could be fully heeded, there would be 
less matrimonial infelicity and fewer divorces. We advise all matrimonially 
inclined, to procure it. 

Songs of Yale. Edited by Charles S. Elliott, B.A. Published by Charles C. 

Chatfield & Co.: New Haven. 

The “Songs of Yale” are familiar to our ears and none the less pleasant 
for that. Half the enjoyment of college life is gone when making melody 
with our hearts and voices is forbidden. These inspiring songs which have 
so long been a part of our education are here found in a convenient and 
tasty form; and not only these, but new ones, well worth our learning are 
given. This book supplies a want that has long been felt, and will do much 
to arouse interest and enthusiasm in college singing. For beauty the book 
itself cannot be equaled. Clearly printed on tinted paper, and free from all 
mistakes, it does great credit to editor and publisher. We would not qualify 
in the least our praise, but cannot approve putting an advertisement at the end, 


Alaska and its Resources. By William H. Dall, Published by Lee & Shep- 
ard: Boston. 


This is an encyclopedia of information concerning our newly acquired pos- 
sessions in the North. Very few people have any idea of the inhabitants, 
climate, etc., of these frozen regions, and fewer still endeavor to find out by 
travel and observation. But “manifest destiny” seems to be driving North 
America into the bosom of Uncle Sam, (perhaps we ought to say of Columbia,) 
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and every one needs to be posted on the geography of his own country. As 
giving accurate and vivid descriptions of all that is worth knowing concerning 
this land and its people, this book is worth the attention of every citizen of 

the United States. To scientific men also, it must be an interesting and use- 

ful work. 

We have received the following exchanges : 

COLLEGE Papers :— Zhe Acorn, Harvard Advocate, Annalist, Antiochian, Col- 
lege Argus, Cap and Gown, Chronicle, Lawrence Collegian, Western Collegian, 
Southern Collegian, College Courier, Echoes, Cornell Era, College Herald, Madison- 
ensis, College Mercury, Pardee Literary Messenger, University Reporter, Qui Vive, 
Notre Dame Scholastic, Amherst Student, Miami Student, Trinity Tablet, Tar- 
gum, Vidette. 

COLLEGE MAGAZINES :—A ve Maria, Beloit College Monthly, Dartmouth, Hamil- 
ton Literary Monthly, Owl, Williams Quarterly, Virginia University Magazine, 
Union College Magazine. 

We have also received from Hon. George F. Hoar, a copy of his Speech. 

The Nassau Lit, comes to us neat in appearance and worthy in every way of 
the ancient and honored institution of which it is the representative. ‘“ Are 
we satisfied,” is a timely and pertinent consideration of the question whether 
students should bear a part in the government of college. We hardly think, 
however, that a clear case is made out for the affirmative. It is highly grati- 
fying to know that ardent youths who write letters to the fair sex, are not ex- 
pelled. ‘“ Jenkins” was mistaken when he said they were. 

The College Mercury, of Racine, Wis., says:—‘‘ There is a silence of deep 
thought, too deep for utterance. Over-passing all fleshly limits, it goes out 
into the solitudes of illimitable space. Between wheeling worlds and up 
vistas of infinite distances, the eyes of the soul, purged by some divine elixir, 
see and comprehend the mysteries of the universe, yet human speech has 
never coined words to interpret the Eternities.” Such a statement is very 
rash ; it probably is incapable of being mathematically demonstrated. Asa 
parody on Carlyle, it is a failure. The Missionary Society at this College 
numbers three hundred members, and floats a banner with the inscription, 
“ Vigeat radix.” 

The Harvard Advocate is the most readable of our exchanges. It perpetrates 
the following : ‘‘ Why is it that Yale is so beaten is a question proposed by a 
writer in the Yale Courant. The same writer answers that the faculty don’t 
encourage but rather discourage them in their efforts. We have been notic- 
ing the want of facu/ty for some time.” Harvard men have a right to be a 
little facetious at our expense. We are confident, however, that sometime we 
shall hunt up these old jokes and ask them “ what they meant by that.” 

The Beloit College Monthly is much improved in appearance. The students 
of Beloit don’t seem to want their compositions written for them. One in- 
spired individual breaks out into song over an advertisement which kindly 
furnished information as to the existence of a firm devoting special attention 
to relieving students from literary labor. He says: 

“ Your “bureau” toys 
The ’Seventy boys 
Give to the winds to rattle, 
They want the real 
And trusty steel 
For hardness in the battle.” 


Be virtuous, Beloiters, and you ’ll be happy. 
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The Brunonian states that the “Campus is used as an adjunct of the 
Agricultural Department, and serves to practically illustrate the process of 
making hay.” Doubtless it is the intention of the Agricultural Department, 
to teach the Brunonians the great maxim, ‘“ make hay while the sun shines.” 
‘A union of agricultural and classical training will turn out famous scholars, 

The Denison Collegian is well edited. A new outside dress has much im- 
proved its appearance. 

The Hamilton Literary Monthly says: “ Smoking, which is so universal 
among students, depends, we imagine, much more upon psychological 
causes than upon the price of tobacco.” Very doubtful : cigars at $20 a hun- 
dred knock “ psychological causes” clean out of sight; they don’t have any 
appreciable influence. 

The Ow/ discourses wisely upon Prof. Dana’s System of Mineralogy. 

The Williams Quarterly announces that it will “die rather than cringe to 
any man, however great.” We think it might be well to compare this valiant 
utterance with the following, which also appears in the editorial department 
of the die-rather-than-cringe magazine. “We're all right, but, O Posterity, 
we weep for you; for as the skin of the majestic bull-frog, grown lustrous 
with tension while he attunes his vocal organs to conduct the evening con- 
certo—attests the surging of inspiration within—so have we been consciously 
dilating with wisdom, dignity, and importance, though ever and anon, the 
sombre genius of the future bears back upon our exulting spirits the mourn- 
ful refrain, ‘all this must perish with the using,’ or, ‘ you are wasting your 
sweetness upon the desert air,’ or ‘ Does your mother know you ’re out?” Evi- 
dently, the maternal relative must look after her boy. We are glad to know 
that there will be no “itching for commendation,” but we must throw a 
“‘ dainty morsel” at the Quarterly, and say that it is a good-looking periodical, 
and if it would secure articles from more than one of its editors and from the 
college at large, its internal condition would be improved. 

The Union College Magazine has a theological editor. We shall look for an 
orthodox management of this periodical. He will act as a continual corrective. 

The June Dartmouth is an excellent number. 

The Acorn has the following : 

“ For in these days of Woman's rights, 
If one offend a Miss, 
He’s apt to find the gentle dears, 
Can scratch as well as kiss.” 
The Acorn, we are happy to say, is very precocious, and will become an oak 
long before its time. 

The Annaiist sagely inquires, “‘ To wander through museums and labyrinths 
of lizards, toads, snakes and shell fish ‘of ages ago, all turned to stone—is 
this more practical or useful than the story of Laclius’ friendship or Cicero on 
Old Age?” We should say it was, judging from the instruction we received 
in those treatises. 

The Antiochian thinks that the small number of students at Antioch col- 
lege, is due to the spirit of liberal Christianity which prevails there. 

The College Argus says, ‘“‘ The want of ladies’ society is especially evident at 
our college eating clubs.” That’s a fact; we have n’t seen one -at our club 
since we have been at college. The Argus has had a scrimmage with Zion’s 
Herald, and came out ahead, owing to the weight of its articles. Zion will 
have to get another Heraid. 
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We find in the Cap and Gown that up to 1864 there had been in Congress 
eight hundred and forty-seven college educated men. Of these, one hundred 
and thirty-eight were from Yale, one hundred and eighteen from Harvard, one 
hundred and eight from Princeton, sixty from Dartmouth, etc. 

The Chronicle says, ‘‘ A member of ’70 was seen last week with an animated 
bunch of calico on his knees. His bending head and vigorous gestures in- 
dicated that said bundle possessed the force of attraction ‘in an inverse 
ratio to the square of the distance.’” We should say the said member of ’70 
was effectually “ sat on.” 

The Zchoes thinks ladies are responsible for a large part of the drunken- 
ness of our land. We knew that they were pretty bad, but never thought of 
charging them with this. 

We would call the attention of those whose articles do not appear in this 
Lir. to the following noble sentiment from the University Reporter : “An 
editor is generally right when he rejects an article, but generally wrong when 
he gives his reasons for doing so.” 

The Congregationalist says of the Lir.: ‘“ This Magazine more than holds its 
own, and seems to us the best as it is the oldest of its kind.” 

These college periodicals are not wanting in interest. Many of them are 
edited with marked ability. The burden of editorial remarks has been an 
entire willingness, nay, rather anxiety, to receive little supplies of money from 
delinquent subscribers. It is a song natural to all editors, probably. We 
should think the female editresses, if we may use the word, would be most 
likely to collect the money, when they constitute part of the board. Their 
winning words and persuasive smiles would melt the heart of any hard-hearted 
youth. And then they would be honest and pay it all into the treasury, and 
not spend it for suppers and drives. We would recommend this to the 
“mixed” boards. 

Young and interesting females have recently been here reporting for some 
New York Papers. They did not call upon us, so that we had no opportunity 
of inviting them to the editorial sanctum, and treating them to lemonade and 
cigars. It may have been due to the fact that some information derogatory to 
the character of the board had reached their ears. But we would extend a 
hearty welcome to all such wanderers and will give them such a reception as 
becomes their age and—and beauty; we shall expect in some instances to 
entertain angels unawares. 

A church in this city has just installed a female as pastor. We had the 
privilege of attending upon her ministrations a few Sabbaths ago, and were 
not disappointed in the nature of the spiritual food which a woman dispenses, 
The subject of the discourse was Vacation, and as our vacation time was ap- 
proaching, we expected to receive a wonderful deal of valuable counsel, 
enough indeed to last us until our returnin the Fall. But she “gushed” 
instead of preaching. Rocks, mountains, hills, valleys, the sea, the land, 
everything passed in review, excepting her subject. Mrs. Stowe, Whittier, and 
a host of others, contributed to her mosaic, and she modestly introduced 
what “she herself had expressed in rhyme.” But after going away, this “ one 
solemn thought came o’er us,” that we had learned nothing about vacation, 
and very little about anything else. Forty minutes of time had been spent in 
hearing what would have been better found in a book of poetical quotations, 
However, the fact that women are not able to preach is no argument against 
their voting. 
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Examinations have come and gone. Weare thankful that they are annuals 
and not biennials as formerly, for cramming is a weariness to the flesh. We 
must enter a protest against the length of the papers. The moral law is en- 
tirely overshadowed by these so-called tests of scholarship. The standard 
should be a paper which the best scholars can just finish in the allotted time- 
But now, no one can do justice to the paper or himself. The three hours are 
‘all too short,” and a man goes out after he has done his best, with the feel- 
ing that he has miserably failed. And this is all the worse when he could 
have answered every question distinctly and fully, if he had not been stopped 
in the middle of his work. 

We have been receiving lessons in being exact in our statements, as well as 
in astronomy. But we fear this valuable instruction has had no sensible in- 
fluence on some unappreciative minds. We know of one member of the class, 
who, failing to observe with his mental theodolite any questions which were 
familiar, gave Kepler’s laws, passed rapidly to a few general statements on 
the subject of astronomy, and ended his discourse by some startling facts as 
to the Gregorian Calendar. He roamed through regions terrestrial, lunar and 
solar, and finally halted before the professor with twelve pages of closely 
written manuscript. 

Another, while considering Philosophy, in reply to the “ effect of springs,” 
answered “ good,” and another, “ beneficial to man and beast.” Another year 
of Astronomy and Philosophy, would develop a great many new facts in both 
these sciences. Afropos of being exact, it is related in the chronicles of a cer- 
tain seat of learning, not a thousand miles from New Haven, that at a meeting 
of the faculty, the President spoke of the “hands” of a clock. A professor, 
renowned for his white hat and precision, straightened up, assumed a solemn 
air and ejaculated, “indices, indices.” The President has never been known 
to mention the hands of a clock since that eventful day. 

We are sorry to lose the services of Mr. W. R. Belknap, our editor from the 
Scientific School. He has finished a four years’ course, and intends to engage 
in the iron business, in Louisville, Ky. He allows us to state that theoreti- 
cally, he is a Free Trader, but practically, a Protectionist. As we are in- 
formed, the department of the Lir. which he superintended, excited the envy 
of our neighbor, the Courant, and attempts were made to secure Mr. B’s 
services. This is but one of the many evidences that although the LI7. is the 
oldest of college magazines, it still retains the enterprise and activity of youth, 

We give this month a full account of the race between the Scientifics of 
Yale and Harvard, which has appeared in no other Yale college paper. We 
shall continue to make this Memorabilia a distinctive feature of the magazine, 
We are under great obligations to the retiring editor, and wish him great 
success. 

The class of ’71 occupies the senior seats in Chapel, and has assumed sen- 
ioric dignity. The change is n’t a very alarming one, and we can go home to 
enjoy our vacation without being oppressed by a sense of our responsibility: 
We shall miss the familiar faces of "70. They have been with us too long to 
be quickly forgotten. But we shall expect to hear of them, to know of their 
success, and rejoice in the honor which they bring their Alma Mater. 

Cc. D. H. 
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LIT. ADVERTISER. 


Supplement to| JULY, 1870. [CCCXII. 


LIST OF ADVERTISERS. 


Benjamin & Ford, - - 10 | Mason & Co., - - 12 
Blair & Dudley, ; - 3 | Merwin, E. P., - - 18 
Bradley, C. A, - - 4 | Miller, J. A., - - 12 
Brown, George, - - 9g | Prescott & White, - - 15 
Brown, Wm. H., - - 10 | Redcliffe, J., - - - 4 
Crofut & Co., - - - 8 | Smith, Gilbert Jr., & Co, - 16 
Douglas, N., - - - 6 | Smith & Bartram, - - 8 
Duncan, J. A.,  - - 4 | Sarony & Co, - - - § 
Feldman, L., - + - 6 | Thatcher & Brooks, - 12 
Goodyear & Bristol, - - 13 | Thill, A., - - - 11 
Griswold, F. E., 9g | Thomas, Moses, - - 4 
Hawley & Bro., - - 14 Tremont House, . 10 
House, M., - - - 14 | Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, 17 
Hurle, J., - 8 | White, M., - - 10 
Kemper, W.C.,_ 6 | Warren, Geo. K., - - 7 


TO UNDERGRADUATES. 


In accordance with the annual custom, the Board of Editors hereby 
offer for competition the Yale Literary Prize, a Gold Medal, valued at 
twenty-five dollars. Each contestant must comply with the following 
conditions: he must be a member of the academical department and a 
subscriber to the Lar. ; his essay must be a prose article, and must not 
exceed in length ten pages of the Magazine; it must be signed 
by an assumed name, and aecompanied by a sealed envelope containing 
the real name of the writer ; and must be sent to the undersigned on or 
before Saturday, October 16th. ‘The Committee of Award will consist 
of two resident graduates and the Chairman of the Board, who will keep 
secret the names of the unsuccessful competitors. 

The present Board also offer a prize of $10 for the best fictitious 
story, under the same conditions as the Yale Literary prize, except that 
it must not exceed in length seven pages of the Lir. 

W. R. SPERRY, 
Chairman of Board of Editors. 


A graduate would like to obtain copies of the Lrr. for November, 
1863 and February, 1864. The number issued by the minority of the 
Board of Editors for February, 1864 is desired. The copies can be left 
at Tutor Tinker’s room, 53 s.m. A liberal price will be paid. 

Sarony has sent us some pictures which are gems of art. It hardly 
seems possible that such perfection could be attained. We would call 
attention to their letter from the committee at West Point. It shows 
the estimation in which they are held by their patrons, and is an index 
of the feeling wherever they have gone. 
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Yale Lit. Advertiser. 


Blair & Dudley head our list of advertisers as usual. The keep all 
sorts of things in their line, and are at this moment waiting and anxious 
to sell you something. 

M. House, Esq., divorces everybody in short order and good style. 
College men, who have business of that sort on hand, will take notice, 

We have tried Mr. Redcliffe’s ice cream and know it can’t be 
equaled in this city. When you want to have a refreshing season and 
be thoroughly cooled off, you can be accommodated at Mr. Redcliffe’s 
saloon just as well as by sitting onthe North Pole. Lovers of ice cream 
had better N. B. 

Bradley has new hats and caps from New York every day. He 
keeps, besides, a splendid lot of canes which are an ornament to any 
man. He sells cheap and for cash. 

Kemper has the neatest barber’s shop in town, has secured more than 
fifty students as customers and takes an interest in the Lir.; all of which 
ought to influence every man in college to patronize him. 

Hawley Bros, have a pleasant and attractive store. Now is the time 
to have pictures framed, and they can do it the best of any body in town. 

E. P. Merwin can dress a man out so as to make him observed of the 
**snab” on Sundays and all other days. 

Moses Thomas will furnish tea, coffee and the “spices of life” in 
quantities to suit customers. Those who run clubs had better try him. 

Brown, on Chapel street, has a splendid stock of jewelry. He can 
make society pins which for beauty defy competition. His prices are 
reasonable and he is very obliging. 

Goodyear & Bristol are winning golden opinions from all who exam- 
ine their work. They ought to make shoes for all the world. 

White has quite a number of new boats. All who want to get up 
their muscle by rowing, ought to give him a call. 

Prescott & White have a cosy little building, and you can spend a 
pleasant afternoon looking at their pictures. They have given satisfac- 
tion to the class of ’70. 

Warren once more comes before our readers, He has taken pictures 
all over the country, and, we believe, has always given satisfaction. His 
long experience and special facilities are great arguments in his favor. 

Miller has moved his stock of boots and shoes into the store recently 
evacuated by Hoadley. Not only his convenient position but also the 
superior quality of his work ought to bring him many customers. 

Hurle has already secured a first class reputation, which the work he 
is now turning out increases every day. Those who patronize his 
establishment are among the best-dressed men in college. 

Griswold is “‘ cutting” himself into a deserved immortality, about 
these days. His work is A No. 1, in every sense of the term. 

Crofut & Co. have an abundant stock of head-gear on hand, every 
day in the week. If you only look in at their establishment, you are 
certain to be jubilant over anew “tile” or very sad over your old one. 

Feldman is making a vigorous and praiseworthy effort to furnish 
= which shall be both good and cheap. He is eminently suc- 
cessful. 
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STUDENTS 


And all in want of 


Fine 


328 CHAPEL STREET, 


Where can now be found full lines of all the best 


English, French and German makes, 


Including some very fine 


STRIPED Goops! 


Both in COTTON and LISLE THREAD, and at prices 


DEFYING COMPETITION. 


BLAIR & DUDLEY. 
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MOSES THOMAS, 


Wholesale and retail dealer in 


Tea, Coffee & Spices, 


285 Chapel St., New Haven. 


Coffee and Spices fresh ground by ourselves every day. 
Special inducements offered to Yale Clubs. 


J. REDCLIFFE’S 


Ice Cream Establishment, 


No. 374 CHAPEL STREET. 


Superior ICE CREAM made from pure cream, which 
he guarantees as unsurpassed by any in this city. 
Also Charlotte Russe, Jellies, Ices, &c. 


J. A. DUNCAN, 
‘i Wedding & Visiting Card Engraver. 


FINE STATIONERY.—A large assortment for sale, 
and stamped in any style to order. 
Society Seals, &c. 


247 CHAPEL STREET (up stairs). 


BRADLEY, 
No. 226 Chapel Street. 


NEW STYLE HATS. 

If you wish the latest thing in the way of a stylish 
Felt, Cloth, or Straw Hat, within twelve hours after it is 
introduced in New York, goto the Corner Hat Store, 
corner of Chapel and State Sts., and there you will find 
it. We will sell very low for Cash. 
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Class Photographs. 


Messrs. SARONY & CO., 
Photographers to the Classes of ’70 


AT 
HARVARD, 
WEST POINT, 
WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY, 
DARTMOUTH, 
UNION, 
HAMILTON, 
And several Ladies’ Seminaries, 
Beg to announce, that having received many applications 
from various College Classes of ’71 to make their Class 
Photographs, they are prepared to make the earliest pos- 
sible arrangements with Committees. 


SARONY & CO. 


Would especially call attention to the fact that the beauty 
of the landscape depends on the pictures being taken in 
the Fall of the year, and early application from Classes 
of ’71 is therefore earnestly recommended. 
Samples and prices of Sarony & Co’s work may be had 
on application, by letter addressed 
SARONY & CO., (College Department,) 
680 Broadway, New York. 


U. S. M. Acapemy, West Pornt, May 17, 1870. 

Messrs. SARony & Co.:—As our business connections are about to end we 
take pleasure in expressing in brief terms our complete satisfaction as to the 
manner in which they have been sustained on your part. The wide spread 
reputation which your firm has so justly acquired, of course renders it un- 
necessary and superfluous for us to testify as to your abilities in the art of 
Photography, but we cannot forbear expressing our appreciation of the 
gentlemanly qualities which have without exception characterized the mem- 
bers of your firm with whom we have been brought in contact. Especially 
has this been the case with Mr. McLean and Mr. Otto Sarony, with whom we 
have been most extensively connected, in consequence of their position as 
heads of the “College Department” of your business, and we feel it a 
pleasure to recommend them to those who desire complete satisfaction in 

their class and individual Photographs. 
S. W. Fountain, pay for the Class of '70, 


P. S. Boomus, U. S. Mil. Academy. 


James ROCKWELL, Jr., 
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NORVAL DOUGLAS, 


Manufacturer and Dealer in 


Trunks, Valises, 


LaDIEs’ Hat BoxEs, BaGs, SATCHELS, &C., 


Also manufactures the Celebrated 


Light Weight Trunks ! ! 


For Foreign Travel, with Douglas’s Patent Corner Clamp and 
Lock Supporter. 


Canvas Covers made to order. Repairing neatly and 
promptly done. 


118 Orange St., New Haven, Conn. 


L. FELDMAN, 
Fashionable Merchant ‘Tailor, 


AND DEALER IN 
READY MADE CLOTHING. 


Students will do well to give us acall at No. 202 STATE 
STREET, second door North of Chapel st., Yale National 
Bank Building. 


W. C. KEMPER 


Is now located at 


g2 Church Street, 


Next door to Brown’s Cigar Store. 

He intends to have as neat a Shop as can be found in 
town, and to maintain his reputation as the best Hair- 
Cutter and Shaver in New Haven. Students are especially 
welcome. 
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WARREN, 


Gallege Lhotagrapher, 


145 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, 


AND 


Post OFFICE BUILDING, CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 


Mr. Warren desires the correspondence of 


College Class Committees of ’71, 


Preparing for their gee os hic contracts, as he is able 
to offer SUPERIOR INDUCEMENTS to any other 
applicant, in the 


Unquestionable Merit of sis Portraits, 


the REMARKABLE BEAUTY of his views, the ele- 
omg quality of material used and the promptness of all 
is engagements. 
All samples sent for inspection may be relied upon as 
being an 


EXACT SPECIMEN 


of what can and will be furnished. 
The long experience he has had enables him to bring to 

this work more facilities than can be found elsewhere in 

this country. 

Correspondence may be addressed to 


GEO. K. WARREN, 
CAMBRIDGEPORT, MASS. 
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!! HURLE, !! 
FASHIONABLE TAILOR. 


(Opposite the Colleges.) 


Summer Stock now Complete. 


* Diagonal Coatings, and Fancy Pantings. Scotch 
Goods for walking suits, at a reasonable figure. 


CALL AND EXAMINE. 


Fine Shirts Made to Order. 
SMITH & BARTRAM, 


Successors to Geo. L. Streeter, 


No. 266 Chapel Street, New Haven, 


Dealers in 


American and Foreign Watches, Clocks. 
College Society and Masonic Pins 


Made to order, by experienced workmen. 


G@-Watches and Jewelry Repaired. 


Engraving neatly done. 
CROFUT & CO., 
273 Chapel Street, 


FASHIONABLE HATTERS, 


Dealersin Trunks and Bags, Kid and Driving Gloves, 

Umbrellas, &c. Agents for Dunlap’s celebrated Gossamer 

Hat. New Yorkand Boston styles received daily. 
Society and Club Hats made to order at low prices. 
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GEORGE BROWN, 
No. 274 Chapel Street, 


Gives particular attention to the manufacture of COL- 
LEGE SOCIETY PINS of every description. A long 
experience in this department enables him to offer supe- 
rior inducements both as regards workmanship and price. 
Pins of the various Societies constantly on hand, or made 
to order at short notice, and in the very best manner. 
Also keeps on hand a splendid assortment of 


English, Swiss and American Watches, 


CLOCKS, of every description, 
DIAMONDS, FINE JEWELRY, 
SILVER AND PLATED WARE, 
GOLD PENS, OPERA GLASSES, 
AND GAS FIXTURES. 


Watches and Jewelry repaired by experienced workmen. 


GRISWOLD, 


Custom 


FURNISHER. 


Fine Goods for Dress, Street and Business Suits. 
25 styles of BANNOCKBURN CHEVIOTS for Trav- 
eling Suits. 


ENGLISH UNDERWEAR. 


SHIRTS made from measure. 
F. E. GRISWOLD. 
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4) 
DHoating 


Foot of East Water St., New Haven. 


Boats bought and sold. Several fine Sculls, single and 
double, four-oared Gigs, and good six-oared Boats. 
Easy access to the harbor at all times of day. 


Boats to let at all times. 
M. WHITE. 


BENJAMIN & FORD, 


JEWELERS AND SILVERSMITHS, 
222 and 224 Chapel Street, 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


BROWN’S ROOMS, 
96 Church St. 


The only place in the city where fine goods are sold for 
so little money. You can always get goods as represent- 
ed. Imported Cigars, consisting of Pentagas, Espanola, 
Figaro, Africana, Winfield Scott; also Manilla Cigars and 
other superior brands. Also Smoking Tobaccos, consist- 
ing of Lone Jack, Green Seal, Peerless, Caprice, Cut Cav- 
endish, and forty other kinds. All the above for cash, 
cheap. 


TREMONT HOUSE, 


NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


CENTRALLY LOCATED. 


(ae The best BATHING ROOMS in the city con- 
nected with this Hotel. 


yoazaar, 
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1870 Summer, 1870 


A. THILL, 


MERCHANT ‘TAILOR, 


AND 
GENTS’ FURNISHER, 


436 CHAPEL STREET, 


Offers his fine assortment of SUMMER GOODS at 
greatly reduced prices. Also great inducements offered 
to Cash buyers. 


tae” CALL EARLY AND SECURE BARGAINS! 


Men’s Furnishing Goods, in great variety, 
Novelties in Neck Wear, 
Square Silk Handkerchiefs—only a few left, 
Lace and Gauze Scarfs, 
Gloves, Hosiery, Under-Clothing, 
Suspenders, Canes, Umbrellas, 
Dressing Gowns, Smoking Jackets, 
Dusters, Patent Pantaloon Drawers, 
And an endless variety of other goods. 


a= All styles of SHIRTS made to order, and a perfect 
fit guaranteed. 
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MASON & CO., 


Merchant ‘Tailors, 


No. 446 Chapel Street, 


Corner of College Street. 


BOOTS AND SHOES. 
JOSEPH A. MILLER 


Has for a long time given the best satisfaction of any . 
Boot or Shoe maker in the city. Students have always 
found his work STYLISH AND DURABLE. 

Owing to his large Student patronage, he has lately 
enlarged his Store and employed additional workmen— 
the best in the country. 

Here is the place for your BOOTS and SHOES, made 
to order or ready made. 

452 CHAPEL ST. (Townsend Block.) 


1870 Boats To Let. 1870 


We still keep up our Boat-letting business at the old 
stand, 92 EAsT WATER STREET, where we can show as 
good Row Boats as are anywhere to be found. Both 


SAIL BOATS AND ROW BOATS ON HAND. 


Qs" Boats always afloat Wednesday and Saturday 
afternoons. REPAIRING DONE. 


THATCHER & BROOKS. 
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1870 1870 


GOODYEAR & BRISTOL, 


Boot & Shoe Store, 


No. 345 Chapel St. 


Boots Shoes 


MADE TO ORDER. 


PRICES LOW! 


And all work Warranted to give 
satisfaction. 
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STUDENTS OF YALE! 


GO TO 


HAWLEY & BROTHER’S, 
| 78 Orange Street, 


For your Pictures, Picture Frames, Carved Goods, &c. 
Students fitting up their rooms, will find a large assort- 
ment of Mirrors, Cornices, &c., at the lowest market price. 


- N. B.—Posters framed in the best style and at short 
notice. 


HAWLEY & BROTHER, 
78 Orange Street. 


DIVORCES. 


Absolute Divorces legally obtained in New York, In- 


diana, Illinois and other States, for persons from any State 
or Country, legal everywhere; desertion, drunkenness, non- 
support, etc., sufficient cause; no publicity; no charge until 
divorce obtained. Advice free. Business established fifteen 


years. Address, 


M. HOUSE, Arrorney, 


78 Nassau Street, New York City. 
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PRESCOTT & WHITE, 


Arist P P notographers, 


368 Main Street, 


HARTFORD, CONN. 


Photographers to Class of ’70, Yale College. 
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GILBERT SMITH, Jr. & CO., 
Druggists & Pharmaceutists, 


89 CHURCH STREET, 
NEW HAVEN. 
f6-OPEN ALL NIGHT. 


Pure French, German, English and American 


DRUGS & MEDICINES. 


Choice Foreign and Domestic 


Toilet Articles and Fancy Goods. 


Imported Perfumes, Soaps, Brushes, and 
Druggrist’ Sundries. 


&@ Physicians’ Prescriptions compounded from Pure and Choice 


Materials, 

SopA WATER. SYRUPS. 
SARSAPARILLA, CREAM, PEACH, 
LEMON, GINGER, AMBROSIA, 
PINE APPLE, BOSTON, PEAR, 
VANILLA, NECTAR, MAPLE, 
STRAWBERRY, JARGONELLE, CHOCOLATE, 
BANANA, ORGEAT, COFFEE, 
WILD CHERRY, RASPBERRY, BIRCH, 

SPICE, ORANGE, ROSE, SIMPLE, 


it Thirteen Tickets for $1.00. 


HOCK and SODA, CLARET and SODA, “I LIKE 
IT,” CATAWBA and SODA, 20 cents, 
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Tuttle, Morehouse & Taylor, 


Yale Lit. Printers! 


221 STATE STREET, NEW HAVEN. 


\ 
Book and Job Printing of all kinds done at short 


notice and on reasonable terms. 


J 
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ED. MERWIN, 


TAILOR, 


296 Chapel Street. 


Formerly Smith Merwin & Co. 
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THE 


Yale Literary Magazine. 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


STUDENTS OF YALE COLLEGE. 


« This Magazine, established February, 1836, is the oldest college periodical 
in America, entering upon its THirty-SIxTH VOLUME with the number for 
October, 1870. It is published by a board of Editors, annually chosen from 
each successive Senior Class, and is entirely made up of the writings of under- 
graduates. It thus may be fairly said to represent in its general articles, the 
average literary culture of the college ; while in the Memorabilia it is intended 
to make a complete record of the current events of college life, 


Contributions to its pages are earnestly solicited from all the undergraduates, 
and will be carefully inspected when received. If rejected, they will be re- 
turned to their writers, whose names will not be known outside the Editorial 
Board. Articles must bé sent through the post office, and be accompanied in 
every case by a responsible name. This may be enclosed ina sealed envelope, 
which will not be opened until the fate of the article has been decided. Items 
of news, even of trifling importance, are also especially desired, and may be 
communicated personally to the Editors, or by mail, in the usual way. A 
. Gold Medal of the value of Twenty-five Dollars, for the best written Essay, is 
offered for the competition of all undergraduate subscribers, at the beginning 
of each academic year. 


The Magazine is issued three times each term, and nine numbers form the 
Annual Volume, comprising at least 360 pages, accompanied by title page 
and table of contents. The publishing price is $3.00 per volume, 35 cents 
per copy. All subscriptions must be paid, in advance, directly to the Editors, 
who aione can give receipts therefor. Unless otherwise agreed upon, sub- 
scribers will call for the Magazine at the College Book Store, where single 
copies may also be obtained ; they are likewise kept on sale at Pease’s and 
Hoadley’s. To outside subscribers, patrons, and exchanges, the Magazine is 
f.omptly mailed upon the day of publication. 

A complete and exhaustive Index to the first thirty-three volumes of the 
Magazine was issued July 15, 1868, and may be obtained at the College Book 
Store, or of the Editors; price 50 cents. The Editors can also supply Vols. 
. XI, XVI, XX, XXII, XXVI, XXXII and XXXIII, complete; and most of 
the other numbers subsequent to Vol. IX, (1843-4) a list.of which-may be ob- 
tained on application. The price of back numbers will be, in general, $2.00 
per Volume, 25 cents per copy. 

A limited number of first-class advertisements are inserted in the form of a 
supplement, payable on the day of publication. Rates by the term and year 
furnished on application, 

All communications, whether in regard to the editorial or the business manage- 
ment of the periodical, must be addressed to the “ EDITORS OF THE YALE LITERARY 
MAGazine, New Haven, Conn.” 
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